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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

The question “Shall the fair sex be admitted 
dinners?” has Leen exciting interest. It 
have been decided that when the object of such entertain- 
they shall not be so. It is 
unjustly, that, though they 
should draw out 


ornamental 


to public 
some seems to 
ment is 
urged 


are willing 


“ Subscriptions ” 
them, not 
that their 


against 
enough husbands 
and 


especially) the wardrobe, 


their cheqne-books for wsthetic purposes, 
connected with the house, 
they exercise a deterrent influence in the matter of public 
donations. ‘I think, my dear, one pound would be ample ; 
and if you had been drinking as little wine as I have, you 
would think so too.” If the gentleman has drunk too much 
wine, and is of an obstinate disposition, this remonstrance 
cases it 


and 


might possibly help “the Charity”; but in most 
The exclusion of the ladies from 


judicious, 


hinder it. 
therefore be 


would certainly 
charity dinners may considered 


other public banquets, it does seem an 
them to sit in a 
best (or 
they 
finger biscuits, 


table 


jut, as regards 
“gallery,” to 


what they 


themselves 


invite 
drink of the 
believe to be so), 

coffee and 


presence at the 


ungallant thing to 


see men eat and 
innocently while 
are fobbed off with rhe objection 
that their 


pone cigar-smoking would, of cours, be 


curtail or 
fatal, if it 
is in the 


would post- 
were 
valid ; is observed in “ Box and Cox,” it 
nature of tobacco-smoke, as of other kinds of smoke, 
in the gallery that they get most of it. As 


but, as 
to ascend, 
and it is, therefore, 
that situation is more or less out of hearing, one may say that 
the only sense that is at present gratified in the ladies’ case at 
public dinners is the olfactory one: they get the smell of the 
smoke and of the viands. In ancient times a “ meat offering” 
and a “drink offering " were always thought more highly of 
than a “ smoke offering,” and I am not aware that any change 
has happened in respect to their proportionate value. As to 
the speeches, my impression is that they would be much more 
appreciated by a mixed company than by males only. Provided 
that they are not made by husbands, guardians, and the like, 
in restraint of expenditure, ladies like speeches ; for they like 
even lectures and sermons—and surely the spectacle of their 
fair faces among his audience would incite an orator to do 
his best in the way of liveliness. 

The inhabitants of an American town have been saved from 
destruction, through the bursting of a reservoir, by the presence 
of mind of a boy of sixteen, who ran for miles to warn them of 
their danger. Philanthropic attempts of a similar kind have 
often been made without success. The messenger of mercy is 
generally thought to be a liar, or his want of breath renders 
him inarticulate. “ Even if,” observed the churchwarden of a 
certain village threatened by this catastrophe to his would-be 
benefactor, “ you were sober and could speak distinctly, I 
should pay no attention to a person who uses the word ‘dam’ 
four times in as many seconds.” He could not understand 
that that was the only subject the good fellow had just then 
to talk about, and fell a victim to his sense of decorum. 

For the first time in legal annals, it has been proposed to 
make the sale of objectionable works in a foreign language 
the subject of indictment. It is a pity, of course, that such 
things are not written in Volapiik only, in which “ universal 
language " they would be put out of the reach of everybody ; 
but that plan has, unfortunately, not occurred to the authors. 
This solicitude for public morals seems a little superfluous, 
when a sworn interpreter has to be placed at the service 
of the jury to instruct them in the literature complained 
of. The persons who like to read Zola in the original 
are not very likely to be reclaimed, or even baulked of their 
garbage, by such means; while public dissertations on the 
subject can hardly tend to edification. However, what is sauce 
for the goose—or, in this case, a more obscene bird—is sauce 
for the gander; and it seems ridiculous enough that French 
novels should be boycotted, while the ancient classics—with 
their very peculiar views upon morality—should still be 
taught in schools. Consistency may be “ the virtue of fools,” 
but in thus neglecting it altogether there is a good deal of 
folly, and perhaps not quite so much virtue as is pretended. 


The National Life-Boat Institution has entered a new 
sphere of usefulness, as regards the methods of its operation. 
Science will for the future play a much larger part in them. 
The experimental steam life-boat is to be submitted to a series 
of tests, the result of which, it is hoped, will be greatly 
to increase efficiency. Electrical communication is to be 
established between the boats and the coastguard stations ; 
and oil is, literally, to be poured upon the troubled waters 
with the object of diminishing the loss of human life. What 
is wanted, however, even more than oil is that circulating 
medium by which oil and everything else is to be procured. 
The total expenditure of the Institution for the last twelve 
months—during which it saved 420 lives and seventeen 
vessels—was £57,484, while its receipts from subscriptions, 
donations, and dividends was but £42,700. A creditably 
small percentage only has been spent in management, a 
circumstance which should recommend the claims of the 
Institution to “practical minds”; while to those influenced 
by philanthropical motives it is difficult to imagine a more 
worthy object of generosity. 

Asa legal punishment the fine is very much what the old 
school “imposition” used to be; the five hundred lines of 
Virgil, so difficult to some boys, was written out by others 
(with a pen with five nibs) with ease, or even inscribed by 
proxy by a fag; and the fine similarly presses hard on one 
offender, while by another it is easily settled, and often settled 
for him by totally innocent persons. For offences against the 
person, and for cruelty, it is a penalty totally inadequate, and 
not at all deterrent, and yet — mainly to save trouble — it 
is inflicted by magistrates more than any other. In the case 


of the wife-beaterand the child-torturer, the fine practically falls 
upon the wife and the child : the criminal escapes scot-free. His 
constant impunity—caused chiefly by maudlin sentiment—is 
getting to be almost as sickening as the crime itself. Out of 
half a dozen cases in one day’s news (which, alas! so far as 
they are concerned, is “no news”), I cull the following: A 
ruffian is brought up for horrible cruelty to a cat, which he 
“holds on his doorstep while his dog tears it to pieces, bit 
The Solon on the bench observes, “ This is a most 
I cannot do less than fine you [that is, the 
man's family] £2 1s.” He certainly could not do less; but 
what good would he have done by fining him more? The 
punishment ought to have been homceopathic in another sense 
—that of like to like. “The cat” should have been applied 
to the cat-torturer. If this were done in all such cases the 
wretch would learn what comes of cruelty. To inflict a fine 
for such inhumanity is to partake of it: the judge becomes 
the confederate of the criminal. 


by bit.” 
abominable act. 


People talk of “ magazine verse” with the same vagueness 
with which they talk of “Scott,” as though Scott always 
wrote like himself, and all magazine verse-writers badly. 
Those who are really acjuainted with such matters are aware, 
however, that there was never so much good poetry floating on 
the sea of letters as at present. It may be found in very unex- 
pected places, like other jetsam and flotsam ; but itis well worth 
perusal, for all that. How good, too, are often the “ minor 
poets,” at which it used to be the fashion to gird! What is 
really to be said against them is the monotony of their tone, 
which is almost always not, indeed, melancholy—after the 
old sentimental fashion—but pessimistic. It does not deal 
with fictitious sorrows, but with real ones: poverty, hunger, 
ruin. It is still the Aolian Harp, but one that plays on the 
telegraph wires, and hymns the song of the street. The “Lays 
by William Toynbee, is a good—though far 
His muse is not afraid to 


of Common Life,” 
from a happy—example of this. 
grapple with the most realistic, and what used to be con- 
sidered vulgar, topics. If he does not adorn all he touches, he 
certainly shows that even the most ordinary and nowaday 
subjects are capable of poetic treatment. ‘The rope-dancer, 
the agricultural labourer out of employ, the man about town, 
the thought-reader, the tramp, would not have looked promis- 
ing to the muse of our ancestors, but they are here invested 
with true harmony and feeling. To some people, of course 
(just as others associate religion with Sundays only), the 
attempt to treat these matters touchingly will seem ridiculous, 
such lines as :— 

She tripped from the footlights, she ran up the board, 

A bow to my Lady, a smile to my Lord, 

A wave to the gallery, shouting in glee 

And a tear for her darling that no one could see, 
or as these, from quite another sort of poem :— 

Forgetting the daisies, forgetting the dew, 

The flelds with their verdure, the sky with its blue, 

The lark singing upward, the sun shining down, 

She has come to be trained in the ways of the town. 
will have only music in them. There are other readers, how- 
ever, let us hope, who will think differently, and recognise the 
touch of nature. What is peculiar to Mr. Toynbee’s muse, 
notwithstanding its pessimism, is its exceeding charity. Even 


for— 
That prince of street prowlers, the elderly beau, 


he has something to say that is not all censure :— 

So when, half disdainful, Death taps at his door, 

And his scandals are hushed, and he ogles no more, 

Though you'd hardly believe it, tears secretly flow: 

For he has his good points, has the elderly beau. 
“Half disdainful” is surely a graphic touch. Again, it is not 
often that three generations are better described in two lines 
than in these :— 


Grandfather, hawker, or something; father, grocer, who never gave 
tick ; 

Present man, member, baronet, hyphen, and a brand-new place in red 
brick, 

“Or something” is good, and “ hyphen” really capital. 


Female duelling—lady meeting lady at the sword point or 
the mouth of the pistol—is by no means an uncommon event, 
though it has seldom resulted in fatal consequences. Love, of 
course, has been at the bottom of these contests, only, instead 
of “looking for the woman” (who, indeed, is found), one has 
to look for the man. The most remarkable of these “ hostile 
meetings” between the fair sex was, perhaps, one which 
occurred in South Carolina, so far back as 1817. “The object 
of the rival affections of these fair champions,” says the news- 
paper report of the matter, “ was present on the field as the 
mutual arbiter of the dreadful combat.” In plain English, he 
was to marry the survivor, which, “ having had the grief of 
beholding one of the suitors for his favour fall before his eyes,” 
he accordingly did. It must have been an embarrassing position 
for him, though he no doubt derived satisfaction from the fact 
that “the whole business was managed with all the inflexibility 
and decorum usually practised on such occasions.” His 
superfluous charmer was disposed of in a most workmanlike 
way. Still, even this does not come up to the duel between a 
lady and gentleman fought the other day with the small 
sword in Vienna. The lady, of course, was the challenger, and 
has received many compliments upon her intrepidity. Asa 
matter of fact, she was an accomplished fencer, while her 
opponent was a doctor, presumably better acquainted with the 
lancet than the sword. Moreover, he confined his efforts to 
defending himself, in which he was unfortunately not success- 
ful. Upon the whole, since the lady has gone to South 
America, one may venture to say that she was not so very 
“intrepid.” She occupied the superior position of the little 
Special Constable over the Chartist in 1848: “If I kill you 
it’s nothing, but if you kill me it’s murder.” 


The Portrait of Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons is 
from a photograph by Mr. R. Ellis, of Malta; that of the 
late Rev. Dr. Gotch is from a photograph by Messrs. W. H. 
Midwinter and Co., of Bristol ; and that of the late Mr. George 
Hooper, from one by Messrs, Elliott and Fry, of London. 
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THE COURT. 
The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, and 
their Royal Highnesses’s children and the children of their 
toyal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
arrived at Balmoral Castle, from Windsor, on the after- 
noon of May 23. The 24th was the anniversary of her 
Majesty's birth, and the King of the Belgians arrived 
at the castle in the forenoon on purpose to congratulate 
the Queen, and, after lunching with her Majesty and 
the Royal family, left for the south. Ail the ladies 
and gentlemen of the household, including Dr. Profcit, 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
family. Countess Rantzau and Captain Baron Seckendorff, in 
attendance on Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, were 
also invited. Her Majesty is expected to resideat Balmoral till 
about the last week in June, when the Court will return to 
Windsor Castle. 

The Prince of Wales gave a dinner-party at Marlborough 
House on May 22, at which the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince 
Albert Victor. Count Herbert Bismarck, the Marquis de 
Breteuil, Monsieur De Several, Count Kinsky, Herr Von 
Angeli, the Earl of Rosebery, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir 
Edgar Boehm, Colonel Sir Edward Bradford, Mr. H. Calcraft, 
and Major-General Sir C. Teesdale were present. The Prince, 
accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Albert 
Victor, was afterwards present at the fourth concert of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. 
On the 23rd the Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor and Princesses Victoria and Maud, presented, 
at the Guards’ Industrial Home, the prizes gained by the girls of 
the institution. In the afternoon the Prince visited the National 
Silk Exhibition in St. James’s-square; and in the evening 
the Prince and Princess, Prince Albert Victor, and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud dined with the Austrian Ambassador and 
Countess Deym at the Embassy in Belgrave-square. ‘The 
Princess, with Princesses Victoria and Maud, left Marlborough 
House on the 24th for Sandringham for a few days. The King 
of the Belgians paid a visit to the Prince on the 25th, which 
visit his Royal Highness returned at the Burlington Hotel, to 
take leave prior to his Majesty leaving England. In the after- 
noon the Prince visited Princess Louise (Duchess of Fife) 
and the Duke of Fife at East Sheen, and also paid a visit to 
the Count and Countess de Paris. The Prince witnessed the 
display organised by the National Physical Recreation Society 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the 26th,and expressed 
himself extremely pleased with what he saw. In the gardens 
of the Inner Temple on the 28th the Prince inaugurated 
one of the greatest flower-shows of the season, the 
exhibition being under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. ‘There were orchids, roses, azaleas, lilies, palms, 
begonias, tulips, irises, pansies, and ferns in great variety and 
immense quantity. 

The Queen has conferred the dignity of a peerage of the 
United Kingdom upon Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward 
of Wales, K.G., K.P., by the name, style, and title of Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale and Earl of Athlone. 

The King of the Belgians, having paid farewell visits to 
the Queen and Prince of Wales, has left London for Brussels, 
travelling by way of Dover and Ostend. 

Queen Isabella of Spain went to Waterloo House on May 21 
to see the Royal Jubilee picture, with which her Majesty 
expressed herself highly pleased. She at once recognised her 
daughter, the Infanta Donna Eulalia of Spain, who occupies a 
prominent position on the canvas. She was visited by,Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg. Her \iajesty dined at 
Claridge’s Hotel in the evening. Her Majesty witnessed the 
performance of “ Lohengrin” at the Royal Italian Opera on 
the 23rd. The ex-Queen lunched with the Spanish Ambassador 
on the 24th at the Embassy, and dined at Claridge’s in the 
evening. The Queen attended Divine service in the Church 
of St. John of Jerusalem, in Great Ormond-street, on Sunday 
morning, the 25th, and subsequently visited the Hospital of 
St. John and St. Elizabeth adjoining it. She visited the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, on 
the 26th, and in the evening she entertained the Spanish 
Ambassador, the First Secretary of the Embassy and his wife, 
Lord Elphinstone, Colonel the Hon. Henry Byng, and the 
ladies and gentlemen in the Queen’s suite, at dinner at Claridge’s 
Hotel. On the 27th her Majesty drove to Hampton Court, 
returning by way of Richmond, where dinner was partaken 
of. Queen Isabella left London on the 29th. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who 
have been for the last two months in this country, left 
Victoria Station at eleven o'clock on May 24, on their return 
to Germany. The Duke of Cambridge and the Duchess of 
Teck were on the platform, and took leave of the Duke and 
Duchess. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were present on 
May 24 at the performance of “A Pair of Spectacles” at the 
Garrick Theatre. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrived at Victoria, 
British Columbia, from Japan, on May 21, and were met by 
the Governor. A deputation of the Municipality presented 
an address. In the afternoon the Duke opened the hospital 
which has just been completed in commemoration of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. The Duke and Duchess left Vancouver on 
the 23rd for Eastern Canada, They crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, arriving at Bariff hot springs on’the 24th. The 
party crossed the plains on the 26th, halting at Regina, the 
capital of the North-West Territory ; also at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. The Duke and Duchess arrived at Winnipeg on the 
26th, and drove to Sir Donald Smith’s residence on Silver 
Heights, where the Lieutenant -Governor, the prominent 
clergy, and a number of the leading citizens dined with their 
Royal Highnesses. 

Some three thousand pupils connected with the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company assembled on May 23 in the 
Handel Orchestra of the Crystal Palace to receive from the 
hands of Princess Louise the prizes they had gained in the 
recent examinations. 

Princess Christian on the 24th opened an exhibition of 
pictures at the Morley Memorial Hall, Waterloo-road. The 
Princess was accompanied by Princess Victoria. The 25th 
being the forty-fourth birthday of Princess Christian, the 
bells of the Windsor churches were rung in honour of her 
Royal Highness. 

The Duke and Duchess of Fife opened a bazaar at St. 
Mary’s Schools, Somers Town, in aid of the fund for the 
restoration of the church and schools. 

The Marquis of Lorne occupied the chair in the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hétel Métropole, at a festival dinner in aid of the 
funds of the Royal Blind Pension Society. Subscriptions were 
announced to the amount of £1760. 

The Duke of Cambridge occupied the chair at a meeting at 
the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, in order to 
take steps for the erection of a suitable memorial to the late 
Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn. A resolution approving of 
the object was unanimously adopted. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

Who would have dreamed that so soon after the memorable 
night when the new play, “Judah,” by Henry Arthur Jones, 
was received at the Shaftesbury with unwonted enthusiasm, 
that we should so soon hear that ominous croak, “Too good ! 
over the heads of the people”? For years and years, those who 
have the interest of the stage at heart have taken up their 
parable and preached a newer and better order of things, a 
struggle to get out of the meshes of conventionality without 
airing scientific, philosophic, or religious “ fads”—plays with 
more real interest in them, plays with more meaning, plays 
written by men of observation, plays that substitute literature 
for commonplace, plays that ure not merely for the passing 
hour, but that make men and women think when they have 
left the theatre and are absorbed with the life-problem that 
has been propounded to them even in the pursuit of pleasure ! 
Behold the play! “ Judah,” by Henry Arthur Jones, who has 
actually practised what he preached—a thing that very few of 
us are ever capable of doing. It was not for nothing that the 
author of “Judah” lifted up his voice in the wilderness, 
lectured at literary institutions, proclaimed his doctrines from 
the platform, and tried to advocate the art-principles insisted 
on by his friend Matthew Arnold. A play that will make 
men and women think! Have we not found it in “ Judah”? 
Can anyone with the slightest pretence to intelligence 
refuse to be interested, refuse to listen, refuse to think, when 
he first meets the religious enthusiast Judah Llewellyn, the 
ideal “ pastor,” the man who has never loved? 

A shepherd in his boyhood, an enthusiast and not a dreamer, 
an athlete and a man of courage, heapproaches his life’s task with 
the passion of the Celt, the religious fervour of the Semitic race. 
He has the true missionary spirit, and in his mission he comes 
across the dark-eyed Vashti Dethic. Hearing of her mar- 
vellous cures, swayed by her mystic beauty, resolving wholly 
to believe in her and not to doubt, regarding her as some angel 
sent from heaven, he becomes the whole-souled champion of a 
woman utterly unworthy of his loyal faith. If, as he believes, 
this Vashti can work miracles, he will stand by and see that 
she is not stoned. If science is attacking her, he will plant 


himself by her side and see that there is fair play. 
The test is agreed upon, Vashti is made a prisoner in 
a lonely tower in order that she may prove she can 


starve and is under some supernatural influence, and the 
shepherd-lover watches over his adored one, and, true to his 
Eastern origin, wails piteously for her, like the lover in the 
“Song of Songs.” There is no shadow of doubt in the mind 
of Judah Llewellyn that the 
woman he loves is all he 
believes her to be. She shall 

be his guide, she shall be 
the star to lead him on to 
higher, heavenly things. If 
Providence has designed her 

to work miracles, he has 
also designed her to be the 
one splendid influence to 
direct into channels of mercy 

a strong and good man’s love. 
Suddenly comes the awaken- 
ing. Vashti is revealed to her 
passionate lover as the weak- 

est and meanest of all im- 
postors, a woman coerced by 

a blackguard father, a woman 
who knows how contemptible 

she is and has not the courage 

to confess, a woman now 
swayed by her parent, now 
hesitating whether the power 

she pretends to possess is 
existent or not, now tossed 
and bending like a tall lily 
against the passionate whirl- 
wind of her adorer’s love! 
The shock to Judah is only 
momentary. A vulgar dramatist would make him revile the 
woman at his feet, and bring down the curtain on a torrent of 
theatrical claptrap. He would, to use a deplorable and tawdry 
phrase, think only of theatrical situation, and aim only at a 
“good curtain.” Not so the author of “Judah.” 

Suddenly the pastor perceives that the very weakness of 
Vashti is destined to be his strength. Man’s passion takes 
the place of man’s idealism. He perceives that she is “ more 
beautiful than ever,” he understands for the first time what 
love is. Hitherto she has been his influence, now he will 
become hers. He will shelter her, guard her, protect her. 
She shall see that there can be nobility in man. The more she 
is coerced the more he will fight for her, he will love her, and 
he will lie for her. If God wills that they are to go to heaven 
together, he will support her in her terrible trial with his 
strong arm. If evil is to prevail, and his prayers are to be 
unanswered, there is not one cup of misery, one torture, one 
torment that he, her lover-husband, will not share. Thus it is 
that a blameless man smears his life and his conscience with a 
lie in order to protect from degradation the woman he adores. 
But the martyrdom of Judah Llewellyn is even stronger than 
he can bear. The lie that he has uttered eats into his very soul. 
It is the plague-spot of his life. A thousand demons hiss it 
into his ears. His mission is gone, his duty tainted, his energy 
warped, his enthusiasm poisoned, and, worse torture than all, 
the very love for which he committed this sin is weakened, 
and not strengthened! The love of the woman that was to 
have made him so strong is ebbing away from him on a tide 
of sluggish misery. ‘There is but one thing to be done—con- 
fession. There is but one thing to be aimed at—repentance. 
He can gloss it all over with some soothing ointment provided 
by the innocent and ignorant world. He can be praised for the 
sin that no one knows: he can still carry men’s esteem and 
women’s sympathy. They will build him chapels and endow 
them, and trumpet him forth to the world as an upright, 
honourable man. There are nameless superficial cures for his 
soul-disease—cures by quacks, cures by the ignorant, cures by 
men less noble than he. But Judah Llewellyn will have none of 
them. There is cancer in his soul, and he will cut it out. He will 
expose his heart to the torture,and not flinch at the surgeon's 
knife. Hisconsciencecan never be cured save byconfession. Noble 
man, and equally noble woman! As they have sworn to live 
so have they vowed to suffer together, and thus, in the face 
of the whole congregation, the woman bowed with shame and 
contrition. the man heroic in his faith in her and in his God, 
declare in full assembly the sin that she has committed. the 
crime that he, her lover, has indorsed. What a beautiful, 
what a wholesome, what a truly dramatic scene, when the 
tender, human creature, bowed with grief, confesses her sin at 
her lover's bidding,and, having confessed, falls like a bruisedreed 
upon his breast! What a fine ending to a fine play, when this 
noble Judah resolves to suffer his worst punishment still in 
working out his atonement among the people who knew her 
shame! The church he intends to build is to be founded on 
no shifting quicksands. but on the abiding love that has been 
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given him, and on the faith that has discovered it. “No, Lady 
Eve,” says the patient, repentant Judah, “there was a mistake 
in the title-deeds. The building-stones were not sound. There 
is tobe no new church. Yes, we will build our new church 
with our lives: and its foundation shall be the Truth!” 

But “Judah” is no one-part play. If “Judah” is a 
splendidly conceived character and played with noble inten- 
tion and success by Mr. E. S. Willard, so is Vashti Dethic 
relatively as well written, conceived, and played by Miss Olga 
Brandon, who had the more difficult task of the two, and who, 
in spite of the difficulty, has never before shown herself such 
an artist. We should be grateful for actresses who work for 
the author’s scheme, and not only for their personal vanity 
or aggrandisement. Vashti may not be a very sympathetic 
character to the actress, but Miss Brandon plays it exactly as 
it should be played, to her own honour and the value of the 
story. 

I repeat, however, it is not a one-part play. It teems 
with sketches of human character—no theatrical daubs, but 
vivid, lifelike bits out of the book of human nature. ‘The 
scientific professor—precise, courteous, exact in his definitions, 
destitute of sentiment—so admirably played by Mr. Sant 
Matthews ; the modern young man, egotist and pessimist, the 
scorner of enthusiasm, who lectures his own father on his 
literary and social blunders, acted in the finest comedy and 
satirical spirit by Mr. F. Kerr; the neat little study of a 
modern literary and scientific young woman by Miss Gertrude 
Warden ; the ex-conjuror and consistent humbug who encour- 
ages the starving fraud, played with such delicacy and artistic 
appreciation by Mr. Royce Carleton—are but a few of the 
gems that are set into this most excellent and encouraging 
play—a play that so many have been asking for these years 
past ; a play so well received by a highly intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and enthusiastic audience that their very enthusiasm 
appears to have given some offence to such as were not present. 

Why, if our drama is ever to be anything any more than 
a frivolous peepshow, are we to hear this hideous raven-cry 
“over the heads of the audience”? No simpler story was ever 
written. An observant child could understand it. If * Judah” 
be over the heads of a modern audience in these days of higher 
education and culture, then is our case deplorable indeed. I 
have been taken to task lately for daring to hint that we 
do not find the intellectual attitude that we used to do in 
those playgoers who can alone, by their wealth, influence, or 
artistic appreciation, support and encourage such works as 
these. Is“ Judah” to go the way of “The Profligate,” and 
It can never be unpopular, 


to be snuffed out by indifference ? 














THE RED SEA, THE SCENE OF THE 
but the play and the ambition of its author have no right to be 
discouraged. To say that “ Judah ” is over the heads of a modern 
audience is to raise a reproach of serious moment against the 
modern playgoer. There are scores and scores of excellent 
people who boldly say that they don't want to think at the 
play, that they require no stimulus there for their intellect, 
that they come to laugh and not to be bored, and so on ad 
nauseam. But are they to be permitted to be in the majority for 
want of a little energy on the part of those who as constantly 
shrug their intellectual shoulders at the playhouse and all it 
possesses ? Are the late diners, and the smart dressers, and the 
fastidious, and the frivolous, and the beauties, and the bored 
to elbow all thoughtful work on the stage out of the way? 
Surely there are dozens of theatres where people can laugh to 
their hearts’ content. Is there not to be one where some of us 
may think? Well, here is an opportunity for testing a serious 
question. The eternal cry has been, “The stage is too con- 
ventional, too unreal. Give us a real, unconventional play.” 
Here it is, and its name is “Judah.” Are the people who 
patronise the play, and who value dramatic art, earnest 
enough to help it to success? For on the fate of “Judah” 
much depends, much that is of serious moment to the stage. 
Managers are but mortal, after all, and without subsidy they 
cannot ruin themselves for the sake of art or for “new 
departures ” that may suit the minority only. I believe that 
when itis firmly known how strange and good a play “ Judah” 
is, it will be the forerunner of many more as excellent in aim 
andas noble in intention. Now isthe time for the “ art patron” 
to do for the playhouse what he has done for the sister arts of 
music and painting : but he must put himself to just a little 
inconvenience, and not stroll into thé theatre about half past 
nine, when the play is half over. C. 8. 





The Tivoli Theatre of Varieties was opened with great 
success on May 24. 

The Rev. John Wogan Festing, Vicar of Christ Church, 
Albany-street, has accepted the Bishopric of St. Albans. 

The supporters of the Royal Blind Pension Society held, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of Lorne, a festival 
banquet in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Métropole, on 
May 22. The sum of £1765 was collected. 

A new park, which has been presented to the inhabitants of 
Morley, near Leeds, by the Earl of Dartmouth, was opened on 
May 24 by his Lordship, who was accompanied by the Conntess. 
A drinking fountain, erected in commemoration of the Queen's 
Jubilee, was also unveiled. The park is twenty acres in extent, 


Accidents will happen, even to Derby favourites. We 
regret to learn that Riviera broke her back while at exercise 
on May 24, and had to be shot. ‘This is a severe loss to Mr, 
Henry Milner, her owner, as she was grandly bred, and gave 
great promise last season. Riviera also had engagements in 
the Doncaster St. Leger and other important stakes, in which 
she might have shown some of her two-year-old form. 
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BURNING OF MONTREAL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
The destruction of the Longue Pointe Asylum for lunatics, 
at Montreal, Canada, on May 5, caused the death of nearly 
forty unfortunate persons, all women, the patients on the male 
side being got out safely. There were 1300 altogether in the 
building, which was of brick, and six storeys high. The fire 
originated in the second ward, on the women’s side, in an 
upper storey: it was caused by a lunatic, who ignited some 
articles in acupboard. The flames spread through the venti- 
lating shaft, and soon enveloped the whole building. The 
Montreal firemen worked well to subdue the outbreak, but the 
water supply was exhausted in five minutes, The behaviour 
of some of the poor lunatics was most painful to witness. 
They seemed to consider the disaster an occasion of supreme 
glee, evincing the greatest exultation at the approach of the 
flames : it was not until the walls fell in over their heads that 
their maniacal rejoicings were silenced. Three nuns made an 
heroic attempt to rescue a sick sister from the burning 
building. The flames, however, overtook them, and all 
perished. Several firemen were injured, and others had 
narrow escapes. A large number of the inmates were badly 
burnt before they could berescued. The value of the building 
is estimated at from 700,000 dols. to 1,000,000 dols. Our 
Illustration is from a sketch by Mr. G. Horne Russell, of 
Montreal. 


THE DADALUS REEF IN THE RED SEA. 
The first island that attracts the voyager down the Red Sea 
is Shadwan, at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez. Steamers sail 
very close to it, and the P. and O. Company lost one of their 
steamers, the Carnatic, here about twenty years ago. Next to 
this are the “Two Brothers,” which are two very small 
islands close together, not many yards in extent; they look 
not unlike two biscuits floating on the surface. Very dan- 
gerous these rocks are, being low in the water and not easily 
seen ; but much worse, in comparison, is the Daedalus Reef, 
which extends for some distance, showing almost nothing 
above the sea but a white surf. These risky places are on 
the direct track of ships sailing up or down the Red Sea. The 
Deedalus Reef is about four hundred miles south from Suez ; 
it is known to the Arabs as Abdul Kheeson. Its present name 
was given to it from H.M.S. Dedalus, which surveyed the 
Red Sea, but this word has been altered by the sailors 
into the “ Deadlies,” a term truly expressive of the cha- 
racter of the reef. When the Red Sea became the route to 
India, a lighthouse was put up here, which is maintained by 
the Egyptian Government. 
Three men are always in it, 
and a fourth man has a 
three-months holiday. An 
Egyptian steamer visits the 

lighthouse every three 

months with fresh supplies : 

it takes back the man on 

holiday and relieves another, 

so that each of them has his 

leave in the twelve months. 

It was on this reef that 

the British India Steam Navi- 

gation Company’s steamer 

Dacca, bound for Queensland, 

struck on May 16, at six a.m. 

Her bows were stove in, the 

passengers were landed in 

the lighthouse, part had to 

find shelter on the reef, where 

at one time some of them 

were up to the waist in the 

water. ‘The steamer did not 
| 
| 


sink for four hours, and she 
now lies at the bottom, 200 
fathoms deep. The steamer 
Rosario chanced to pass, and 
rendered some assistance, and 
a little later the Palamcotta 
came up, and took every one on board, so that, luckily, no lives 
were lost. This vessel brought the passengers and crew back 
to Suez. Most of the passengers were emigrants, chiefly young 
women. Unfortunately for them, they have lost all their kits, 
and have saved nothing but what they chanced to have on 
when landed on the reef. 


THE DACCA, 








BUSTARDS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


The Zoological Society of London has recently added to its 
collection in the Regent’s Park several fine specimens of the 
largest species of bustard, which in South Africa is of grand 
size, but rarely seen except in places remote from human 
habitations. ‘The Otis Kori, found on the banks of the Gariep 
or Orange River, is four feet high, or even bigger, and has 
long wings, but seldom cares to fly, running with great swift- 
ness, and using its wings to assist its course in running: it 
will, however, occasionally rise and skim along just above the 
ground. Its body is very bulky and heavy, abounding in fat, 
and the flesh of this bird is much esteemed as meat, its flavour 
being like that of a turkey. The natives of Africa are 
accustomed to catch the bustard in snares, They say that a 
single bustard is usually to be seen accompanying a herd of 
gazelles. 


The Duke of Beaufort, Lord High Steward of Gloucester, on 
May 23 laid the memorial-stone of the New Guildhall. 

The exhibition of the Home Arts and Industries Association 
is announced to be held in Birmingham from June 5 to 9. 

The Marquis d’Azeglio, who passed so many years of his 
life as Italian Minister in England during the days of Lord 
Palmerston, died recently, at Rome. 

The Archbishop of York, on May 23, reopened the ancient 
Church of St. Peter, at Little Driffield, after complete restora- 
tion. The body of Alfred, King of Northumberland, was 
interred in the chancel of this church in A.D. 705. 

In response to an appeal by a deputation headed by the 
Duke of Grafton, the Lord Mayor has agreed to open a fund 
for the purpose of raising a memorial to the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Strathnairn. A letter was read from the Prince 
of Wales promising to lend the movement his hearty support. 

Our large Engraving, published as an Extra Supplement 
last week, in which the smoking-room of the Carlton Club 
was represented, with portraits of the Cabinet Ministers and 
other eminent members of the Conservative Party, has been 
highly appreciated ; but we regret to perceive one serious 
omission, which was purely inadvertent, in the groups of 
figures of well-known contemporary statesmen, drawn by our 
Artist. The Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, Secretary of State 


for the Colonies. is so justly esteemed for his past career, 
in both Houses of Parliament, and for his conduct in a Minis- 
terial office of great importance, that men of all parties wonld 
gladly have recognised his portrait in the company cf his 
colleagues, the other Cabinet Ministers. 
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BURNING OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT MONTREAL, CANADA. 


GREAT BUSTARDS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GARDENS. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU, IN BAVARIA. 














NATHANIEL (SEBASTIAN LANG). . 2 : = : cnn 











PETRUS (JACOB HETT). CHRISTUS (JOSEPH MAYER). 


There are several advantages which await the visitor tothe beauties of this drive over the Ettal justice has never been distributed among the neighbouring villagers. This has been 
Passion Play of 1890 which were not enjoyed ten } searlier. done, and it has certainly been too much the custom to supplemented, in Ober-Ammergau, by industry in wood-carving 
The first of these is, of course, the extension of the awe to underrate the attractiveness of Ober-Ammergau itself, in and ornamental needle-work, with the result that an atmo- 
within a comparatively short drive from the village; the consequence, no doubt, of the bad weather which frequently sphere of peace and contentment everywhere prevails. The 
second, of scarcely less importance, is that the newroad,which prevails. Imagine, however, in a pleasant valley, surrounded _ broad fronts of many of the houses are decorated with pictures 
winds its way from Oberau railway-station to the Ettal with fir-clad mountains, a long straggling village of Swiss illustrative of scenes in Bible history, or of more secular 
Monastery, is very much more beautiful and picturesque chalets, strongly built and substantial-looking. The houses conceptions. These pictures were the work of one Johann 
than the old one in use until quite recently. It may also be indicate a prosperity far beyond the reach of the majority of | Zwink, who possessed considerable artistic skill, which, until 
added that the more gradual ascent precludes the necessity Swiss peasants, the fact being that at the dissolution of his death a few years ago, was devoted to his native village. 
for continually alighting, as formerly. To the manifold the Ettal monastery—it is now a brewery—the land was Every one of the three hundred cottages has been painted 
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VASHTI AND ESTHER (INTERLUDE OF TABLEAUX VIVANTS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT). 





THE 


in honour of the influx 
, rather, it had better be 
an excuse for a general 

It ought not to be thought 
ion is prevalent in the village. 

is not the Prices are usually much lower in 
rmany than in England ; oe the worst that can be said is 

, owing to the Passion Play, the prices in Ober-Ammergau 

» reached the English leve 1 

I have spoken with most of the leading actors in the world- 

nowned tragedy. All of them inspire one with the per- 
uasion that they are men of simple life and genuine piety of 
ind. Of the fifteen leading male characters, eight, including 
Christus, are employed as carvers of ornamental wood, 

»asa builder, one as a house-painter, one as a tailor, and 

as a baker. Perhaps the most prosperous of all is Johann 

emer, an hotel proprietor, who, Sir Wilfrid Lawson will be 
glad to learn, takes the part of Herod. 

Eight of the characters play the same part as they played 
in 1880, the most important change being the substitution of 
Johann Zwink for Lechner in the part of Judas. The new 
Judas seems only too conscious of his deficiencies at the dress 
rehearsal, which were remarked upon by some English news- 
papers. But he pleaded to me the difficulty of following so 
admirable an impersonator as Lechner, and the immense diffi- 

ulty of the part, to say nothing of its thanklessness. From 

which it will be seen that that interesting German paradox, 
to which De Quincey has given currency in England, that 
Judas in his betrayal of Christ was instigated only by a noble 
impulse to hasten the Millennium. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of the actors with 
whom I have conversed is Sebastian Lang, the personator of 
Nathaniel—a fine, sturdy, and indeed lovable man, with a face 

hich a painter would select as a type of manliness. He 

supies the house of his deceased uncle, the famous Pastor 
Daisenberger, to whom the dialogue of the present play owes 
somuch. He showed me the room in which Daisenberger 
died. When asked whether the inrush of tourists would 
not vulgarise the play out of existence, or reduce it 
to the level of an ordinary dramatic company he ex- 
pressed himself as perfectly convinced to the contrary. 
Forty years have passed since the attention of the German 
public was called to the Passion Play by Edward Devrient, 
the greatest of German actors, although it was ten years later 
that O'Shea and other newspaper correspondents gave it a 
yogue in England. During these forty years there has been 
no tendency to deterioration, and, on the contrary, through 
Pastor Daisenberger’s agency the play has gained much in 
religious feeling and devotional tendency. It was true, he 
admitted, that there had been a great expenditure upon theatre 
and dresses, but only because they were needed, and it was as 
yet uncertain whether there would not be an actual loss to the 
little village. 

Altogether apart from the merits of the performance, 
which to-morrow will declare, it is a pleasing spectacle to see 
this peasant community devoting its evenings to a high form 
of dramatic art. In November last the characters were 
selected by a committee of twenty leading villagers. Thence 
until now there have been two rehearsals every week of the 
different scenes. These are held in the houses of the various 
characters, and on Sunday afternoons there have been re- 
hearsals of portions of the play. 

Independently of the play, I may add, a visit to Ober- 
Ammergau is a thing to be desired—at least, when the 
sun shines as brightly and the sky is as blue as it 
has been during the past few days. High above us towers 
the  sancay ig surmounted by a glittering cross. On every 
side Nature is at her loveliest and best. As I write, a herds- 
man is driving home the goats from the mountain, the goat- 
bells tinkling the while. The villagers come to their doors, 
hold out their hands, gencrally with a piece of bread therein, 
and each goat leaves its fellows and turns to its owner, so 
that by the time the end of the village is reached the herds- 
man’s duties are at an end. 

Ober-Ammergau, May 25. ©. K. 8. 


the present ison; or 

the Passion P! y has been 
versal “spring cleanin 
very great deal of extor 
case. 


Our correspondent, in his next letter, will describe the 
opening performance for 1890, which took place on Monday, 
May 26, and will be repeated on every Sunday in June, July, 
August, and September, and on seven week-day holidays, in 
the newly built theatre, with scenery and costumes furnished 
by the opera-house at Vienna. The following is a list of 
the chief characters and the actors who represent them: 
“ Christus,” Joseph Mayer; “ Petrus,” Jacob Hett; “ John,” 
Peter Rendl ; “ Judas,” Johann Zwink; “ The Virgin Mary,” 
Rosa Lang ; ‘“ Mary Magdalene,” Amalia Deschler ; “ Martha,” 
Helena Lang; “ Herod,” Johann Diemer; “ Annas, the High 
Priest,” Franz Ratz ; “ Caiaphas,” Johann Lang ; “ Nathaniel,” 
Sebastian Lang; “Simon of Cyrene,” Gregory Lechner ; 
* Barabbas,” Johann Oswald. The leader of the chorus is 
Jacob Ratz, and Joseph Gruber is conductor of the orchestra. 
Between the acts of the Passion Play are exhibited a series 
of “tableaux vivants,” representing incidents of Old Testa- 
ment history which have been reputed to be typical or pro- 
phetic of the gospel of Christ. One of these, from the “ Book 
of Esther,” is shown among our Illustrations, with Portraits of 
the actors representing “ Christus,” “ Petrus,” and “ Nathaniel,” 
but a more complete account of the dramatic performance will 
be supplied next week, 

ART MAGAZINES. 

In the Magazine of Art for June Mr. M. H. Spielmann con- 
tinues his notice of current art in the Royal Academy, illus- 
trated with engravings of some of the «ost noticeable pictures 
of the year. Mr. W. M. Rossetti concludes his study of the 
portraits of Robert Browning, and several fine paintings and 
photographs of the great poet are reproduced. Mr. Lewis F. 
Day contributes an interesting paper on the work of Morel- 
Ladeuil, the French silversmith, and Mr. Walter Armstrong 
gives an account of some of the art treasures in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. This number also contains an original 
poem by Lord Houghton, entitled “ Easter in Florence,” illus- 
trated by Mr. J. Fulleylove, R.I. 

The Art Journal devotes some space to the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and Paris Salon, and 
contains many illustrations from the most prominent pictures 
of the year. _ A paper on Venetian door-knockers will interest 
lovers of artistic antiquity ; and Mr. Clement Dent's “ Alpine 
perme will arouse all the latent enthusiasm of the moun- 
taineet, Mf. Perey a in “ Pippa’s Country,” gives us 
a charming the lovely little town of Isola, so 
much beloved and extolled by Robert Browning. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell and Co. two parts of 
“ Royal Academy Pictures,” being an extra supplement to the 
Vagazine of Art, and containing fifty or sixty engravings of 
the pictures in the current exhibition. 


Mr. Henry Cust, M.P., has been instrumental in obtaining 
a recreation ground for Bourn, Lincolnshire, the opening 
ceremony of which took place on May 26. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEW VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL, LINCOLN. 


The fine drill hall erected at the cost of Mr. Joseph Ruston, 
Mouks’ Manor, Lincoln, was opened by the Right Hon. E. 
Stanhope, Secretary of State for War, on Saturday, May 24. 
Not only have the Headquarter Companies of the Ist Lin- 
colnshire Volunteer Battalion been provided with a drill hall 
which embraces every requisite, but the building, with its 
frontage of 55 ft. to Broadgate, is an ornament to the city. 
The front elevation, of red brick and stone, with Ancaster 
dressings, presents a military aspect, with its embattlements 
and watch-turret. The gateway is 10 ft. wide, and above it 
the Royal arms are skilfully carved out of stone. On entering 
we find to the right the officers’ room, an apartment 


—— 


THE NEW VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL, LINCOLN, 

left, the Adjutant’s room, of the 
same dimensions, with an office for the Sergeant-Major. 
The large hall beyond is 140 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and 
a movable platform will be fitted for meetings and other 
purposes. The floor is a special feature, suitable for the 
purposes of drilling. It is formed of wooden blocks 10in. by 
2} in. by 1} in., laid in pitch, on a solid foundation of concrete 
and cement. This deadens the sound of a body of men march- 
ing and manceuvring. The armoury is 62ft. by 15ft., of 
sufficient capacity to store the whole arms of the battalion if 
atany time necessary ; adjoining this isan armourer’s workshop 
and a magazine, where several hundred thousand rounds of 
ammunition could be stored. On the north side of the 
hall is the gymnasium, 50 ft. by 30 ft., with lavatory 
attached, also stores for military clothing and accoutrements, 
with adjacent closets, and the quarters of the Sergeant- 
Major. Mr. Ruston has not forgotten that disastrous 
times for the poor may again unhappily overtake us, 
and in connection with the hall he has therefore provided 
a soup-kitchen, fitted with coppers and every appliance for 
cooking food. Near the entrance gateway a broad and easy 
staircase gives access to a balcony capable of accommodating 
150 people, commanding a view of the hall. Behind this 
balcony and fronting Broadgate is a large reading aud recrea- 
tion room for the men, and the non-commissioned officers’ 
recreation-room will be comfortably furnished. The architect 
of the building is Major F. H. Goddard (Messrs, Goddard and 
Son, Lincoln). The building contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. H. 8. and W. Close, Lincoln. 


24ft. by 18ft.; to the 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey on the Sundays in 
June are: The Ist (Trinity Sunday), the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck, 
at 10 a.m in choir; Canon Furze, at 3 p.m. in choir; Bishop 
Barry, at 7 p.m. in nave. The 8th (Hospital Sunday), Canon 
Furze (offertory for Hospital Sunday Fund), at 10 a.m. in 
choir; the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, at 3 p.m. in choir; 
Prebendary Eyton, at 7 p.m. in nave. The 15th, the Rev. 
Watson Failes, at 10 a.m. in choir; Canon Furze, at 3 p.m. in 
choir; Bishop of Ripon, at 7 p.m. in nave. The 22nd,‘ the 
Rev. Henry Bather, at 10 a.m. in choir ; Canon Furze, at 3 p.m. 
in choir ; the Rev. F. J. Chavasse, at 7 p.m. in nave. The 29th 
(St. Peter’s Day), Canon Furze, at 10 a.m. in choir ; the Rev. C. 
Gore, at 3 p.m. in choir ; Archbishop of anno 7 p.m. in nave. 
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OBITUARY. 

THE HON, SIR ALEXANDER HAMILTON GORDON, K.C.B. 
General the Honourable Sir Alexander Hamilton Gordon, 
K.C.B., died at Lennox Gardens, aged seventy-two. He was 
second son of George, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.G., K.T. (the 
Prime Minister), by Harriet, his wife, daughter of the Hon. 
John Douglas, and mother of the first Duke of Abercorn. He 
entered the Grenadier Guards in 1834, and became full General 
in 1877. He served on the staff in the Crimea, and had medal 
with four clasps, the Turkish medal, and the Legion of Honour. 
This distinguished officer was Equerry to the Prince Consort, 
and Hon. Equerry to the Queen. He sat in Parliament for 
East Aberdeenshire from 1875 to1885. He married, Dec. 9, 1852. 
Caroline, Member of the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, 
daughter of Sir John Herschel, Bart., and leaves several sons 
and daughters. 

THE HON. ARTHUR LEGGE 
General the Hon. Arthur Charles Legge. Hon. Colonel Ist Volun- 
teer Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment, D.L. for Kent, died 
on May 18, at Caynton, aged eighty-nine. He was youngest 
son of George, third Earl of Dartmouth, K.G., by Frances, his 
wife, daughter of the third Earl of Aylesford. He entered the 
Army in 1816, and attained the rank of General in 1877. He 
married, first, June 1, 1827, Anne Frederica, daughter of John, 
Earl of Sheffield; and, secondly, Aug. 29, 1837, Caroline, 
daughter of Mr. J. C. P. Bouwens, by the latter of whom he 
leaves issue. 
THE O'DONOVAN. 

Henry Winthrop O’Donovan—* The O'Donovan ”—chieftain of 
an ancient Irish sept, died on May 24, aged seventy-eight. 
He was youngest son of the Rev. Morgan O'Donovan, ‘The 
O'Donovan, Chief of Clan Cathal, and succeeded to the estates 
at the death of his eldest brother, the late Morgan O'Donovan 
of Liss Ard, in 1870. He was a considerable landed proprietor, 
a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant, and served as High 
Sheriff of the county of Cork in 1889. He was Chairman of 
the Ilen Valley Railway Company and Chairman of the Local 
Gas Company, as well as representative of the Board of Trade 
on the Baltimore and Skibbereen Harbour Board. O'Donovan 
married, July 15, 1848, Amelia, daughter of De Courcy O'Grady 
of Killballyowen, in the county of Limerick, and leaves one 
son, Morgan William, born in 1861, and one daughter, Anne 
Melian, married in 1883 to Major Allan Neason Adams, 25th 
Regiment. 


” 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Rev. Canon Williams, B.D., Vicar of Llanelly, formerly 
Professor of Welsh at Lampeter College, on May 17. 

Mrs. Isabella Frere, widow of Mr. George Edward Frere 
of Roydon Hall, Norfolk, and daughter and coheiress of Mr. 
William Tudor of Kelston Knoll, Bath, on May 17, aged 
seventy-nine. 

The Rev. Charles Lacy, M.A., Rector of All Hallows on the 
Wall, London, on May 17, in his ninety-sixth year. He was 
the oldest clergyman in the London diocese, and the oldest 
J.P. for Herts and Bucks. 

Major Lionel Langley, R.E., Executive Engineer, D.P.W., in 
the Kistna Eastern Division, on April 18, at Kulloor, near 
Secunderabad, aged thirty-nine, from wounds caused by a 
tiger. He was eldest son of General Sir G. C. Langley, K.C.B 

Mr. David Buchanan, a well-known colonist, Barrister-at- 
4aw and member in several Parliaments of New South Wales, 
whose death is announced, was son of Mr. William Buchanan, 
Q.C., of Edinburgh, was born in 1822, and was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple. 

Charles Henry, Count Dillon, formerly page to Charles X. 
of France, and Colonel of a cavalry regiment in the French 
Service, on May 12, aged eighty-two. He was a descendant of 
one of the numerous members of the Irish house of Dillon who 
gained distinction in foreign service. 

Mr. James William Murland, Chairman of the Great 
Northern Railway Company of Ireland and Deputy Chairman 
of the Great Southern and Western Railway, Chairman like- 
wise of the Royal Bank, and a Commissioner of National 
Education, suddenly, at his residence, Nutley, near Dublin, 
on May 20, aged seventy-six. Mr. Murland was held in the 
highest esteem, not only for his personal qualities, but also for 
his sound judgment and se ah in commercial matters, 





EPSOM RACES—“THE DERBY AND OAKS.” 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
announce that they are making special arrangements so that 
trains may be dispatched at frequent intervals from both their 
Victoria and London Bridge stations direct to their racecourse 
station on the Epsom Downs near the Grand Stand, and, for the 
convenience of passengers from the Northern and Midland 
Counties, arrangements have been made with the several rail- 
way companies to issue through tickets to the Racecourse 
station from all their principal stations via Kensington or 
Victoria, to which stations the trains of the London and North 
Western, Great Western, Great Northern, and Midland Rail- 
ways are now running. The Brighton Company also give 
notice that their West End offices—28, Regent-circus, Picca- 
dilly ; and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar-square—will 
remain open until 10 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 
June 2, 3,and 5, for the sale of the special tickets to the Epsom 
Downs Racecourse station, at the same fares as charged from 
Victoria and London Bridge stations. 


The annual demonstration of the children attending the 
Sunday-schools of the Church of England in Manchester took 
place on Whit Monday. About 20,000 children walked in 
procession through the principal thoroughfares of the city, 
and afterwards attended a special service in the cathedral. 

The Halifax Sunday-School Jubilee—an event taking place 
at intervals of five years—was held on May 27. Ninety-three 
schools of the town and district took part, representing 3598 
teachers and 26,287 scholars, in addition to whom there were 
600 vocal performers and 550 instrumentalists. The musical 
programme included six hymns, three choruses, and the National 
Anthem, Mr. Thomas Wadsworth conducting. 

The bazaar announced to be held in the grounds of 
University College, in aid of the funds of the hospital, will 
probably attract attention to this most deserving and, perhaps, 
most needy of our public charities. Situated in a district 
whence the richer inhabitants are steadily migrating, Univer- 
sity College Hospital owes to the neighbourhood of three 
important railways a constant influx of serious cases—surgical 
and medical—from all parts of the kingdom. The féte, which 
will be opened by the Duchess of Fife, offers a variety of 
attraction to suit all tastes, and, while the more frivolous may 
enjoy dramatic and miscellaneous entertainments in which a 
number of leading actors and actresses will appear, the more 
curious may hear their inmost thoughts read by Miss Murphy, 
the amateur palmist ; and the more serious may have tea in 
the famous Flaxman Gallery, which contains the statues and 
reliefs bequeathed to the College by that distinguished 
sculptor. 
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WHEN SUMMER COMES. 
Already people are beginning to ask themselves what they 
will do when summer comes. Where will they go, how will 
they make the most of it, and what plans are most likely to 
fill the cup of their enjoyment to the brim? These and the 
like questions are, we say, agitating the social community. 
We are always looking forward, always discounting the 
future, and very few of us possess the faculty of enjoying the 
present—at least, so say the pessimist and cynic—and then, 
making the Pope-ish declaration that “man never is but 
always to be blest,” they conclude that life isa vain thing 
and not worth living. No doubt the pleasures of anticipation 
often exceed those of realisation, and, in the matter of 
summer, they certainly must often do so, for truly in 
this climate there is frequently too little gratification to 


be had out of the season itself. Any delight we may 
experience on that point has to be found in looking 
forward to it, which being so, it follows that the then 


present is fully appreciated. Why, therefore, should 
we not always act on this principle? Why should we 
not in this present Anno Domini accept things as they are, 
and revel in them accordingly—independently, that is, of any 
onward outlook? It seems to us, the more we make of the 
present for its own sake, the more we shall extract from the 
future ; for if there be nothing to extract from that, we shall 
not have wasted what we actually possess—that which is to 
come does not yet belong to. us. 

Of course much depends on individual temperament, but 
it is a libel and a scandal to maintain that any but the 
curmudgeon and the grumbler live only on what is to come. 
Cheerful, lighthearted, hopeful people—faithful, devoted, un- 
selfish women particularly—live every moment of their lives, 
and are happy in their mere existence, if not on their own 
account, at least on account of others: they are happy mainly 
because they are for ever trying to make everybody else so. 
Their very presence isa joy,a summer-tide in itself. They 
are the salt of the earth, and conjure precisely in the same 
fashion as nature is doing now. By their magic sunshine they 
socially transform our very being, justas Phoebus himself is 
transforming the grey-brown dreary aspect of the land into 
a glowing blossoming panorama of verdure and beauty. 
Naturally such spirits are full of promise, again like the 
season, and, even if it be not entirely fulfilled, it cannot lessen 
the intrinsic worth of the promise itself. Bright, encouraging 
looks, gracious, kindly words and deeds, put heart into a man 
or woman, making them happy and comely to behold, exactly 
as the tremulous warmth of approaching summer calls up the 
sap in the plant and tree. Willy-nilly, humanity smiles, even 
as the earth smiles; and, if sorrow and suffering cannot be 
banished wholly from the world, or storm and gloom be stayed 
from sweeping across the landscape, still they can both be faced 
with higher courage and with a greater likelihood of victory, 
if we are conscious that behind the cloud the sunlight is 
ready to burst out with encouraging warmth and light. 

When summer comes there may be a fuller meed of enjoy- 
ment awaiting us ; but, meanwhile, if we are only at present 
standing on its threshold, who shall say we are not blest in 
that fact alone? There is a sweet- 
ness and a savour hanging about 
the portals which, rightly appre- 
ciated, will be found as exhilarating 
as any of the perfumes within the 
inner penetralia of the glorious 
temple. 

“Thank Providence for spring, 
says Nathaniel Hawthorne; and 
since, according to the calendar, 
summer does not commence till 
June 21, any reasonable time this 
side of that date may be counted as 
the threshold of the genial solstice. 
Thus we shall still be within the 
letter of the law if we speak of this 
present season as an hour in which 
man is especially blest, and justify 
our listening to the charming 
author of “ The Scarlet Letter” for 
yet a few more sentences. “The earth,” he continucs, 
“and man himself, by sympathy with his birthplace, 
would be far other than we find them if life toiled 
wearily onward without this periodical infusion of the 
primal spirit. Will the world ever be so decayed that 
spring may not renew its greenness? Can man be so 
dismally age-stricken that no faintest sunshine of his 
youth may revisit him once a year? It is impossible. 
‘The moss on our timeworn mansion brightens into beauty ; 
the good old pastor who once dwelt here renewed his 
prime, regained his boyhood, in the genial breezes of his 
ninetieth spring! Alas for the worn and heavy soul if, 
whether in youth or age, it have outlived its privilege 
of springtime sprightliness! From such a soul the 
world must hope no reformation of its evil, no sympathy 
with the lofty faith and gallant struggles of those who con- 
tend in its behalf. Summer works in the present, and thinks 
not of the future ; autumn is a rich conservative ; winter has 
utterly lost its faith, and clings tremulously to the remem- 
brance of what has been ; but spring, with its outgushing life, 
is the true type of the movement.” 

Yes, and we would add, the true type of the situation, the 
philosophical exemplar of that trustful, hopeful spirit which is 
capable of entirely enjoying the present, whether it be summer, 
autumn, winter, or spring. Moreover, we would urge that 
there is no reason why spring should not in some respects 
emulate the action attributed by Hawthorne to summer. 
Although it is obviously only a progressive time, working 
forward to completion, and to that extent, therefore, com- 
pelled to have an eye to the future, this need not preclude 
a glad contentment for the time being with what already 
exists. Happiness should flourish and go on increasing with 
every opening bud and leaf. Every perfected item and 
object in Nature’s great laboratory is a reason for that 
satisfaction which is twin-brother to happiness ; just as every 
good act completed brings the reward of happiness to the doer. 
Every effort cannot succeed on the part of the Mighty Mother 
any more than on our own. Blights, untimely frosts, vexatious 
winds, rains, or droughts, may retard, canker, or destroy her 
maturing beauty, exactly, on the other hand, as cross purposes, 
bad tempers, evil-speaking, lying, and the like may paralyse 
our noblest endeavours ; but these things are inevitable, and 
they are no reason for despondency or vain bewailing. They 
should be but stimulants to fresh attempts, and with every 
fresh attempt there is a renewal of happiness. In the words 
of another American writer, we should sing— 


” 


No endeavour is in vain, 
Its reward is in the doing ; 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 
But that prize is an inestimable blessing, the only true source 
of human happiness, and, consequently, it must be happiness in 
the present. Do not, therefore, dwell too persistently on the 
question of what is to be done when summer comes ; be happy 
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and contented now, enjoy the beauty, the charm by which we 
are surrounded, and because you do so you need not turna 
deaf ear to the possibility of even still better things in store— 
when they come is time enough, however, to think of the way 
in which we can best utilise them. Nor, finally, need this 
system blind you to the cares and responsibilities incidental to 
every moment of our lives, in the present no less than in the 
future. They are always with us in some shape, and we are 
no more likely to get rid of them by-and-by than we are even 
while writing or reading these words. We Wiese 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE ARMY OFFERING, 
The magnificent piece of silver plate, subscribed for by the 
officers of the British military forces as a gift to the Queen in 
commemoration of her Jubilee, was presented to her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace, on May 10, by the Duke of Cambridge, 
with the Presentation Committee and a deputation repre- 
senting the whole of the forces. The design is the work 
of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., and has occupied him 
nearly three years, produced in the form of a large 
centrepiece worked in hammered silver gilt. Its idea is 
to represent the power and greatness of the Empire over 
which the Queen reigns. In a sea of coloured marble, 
mounted onan ebony base, float two tritons, supporting on 
their heads and tails the body of the piece. On the front edge 
stands a figure of St. George bearing the head of the slain 
dragon in his left hand. On the rear edge stands a figure of 






























ARMY JUBILEE GIFT TO THE QUEEN. 


THE 
Britannia, around whose head runs the legend “Sol mea testis.” 
A stem arises out of the basin, and bears a globe of pure 
crystal. On the top of this globe rests a double-tailed mer- 
maid, the wings and tails of which are inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. The wings and tails support a large shell, and from 
the knob of the shell rises the headpiece, making the whole 
about forty inches in height. The summit is a figure of the 
Goddess of Peace, on a small globe of lapis-lazuli, bearing in 
one arm a sheaf of palms and in the other hand a flaming 
torch, and crowned with a double crown. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., has been appointed Lord 
Clerk Register for Scotland, in the room of the late Earl of 
Glasgow. 

Lord Rosebery presided over the annual Congress of Co- 
operators of Great Britain and Ireland, opened in Glasgow on 
May 26, and gave an address in eulogy of the movement. 

At the annual meeting of the Order of Ancient Shepherds, 
held in Manchester on May 26, Mr. George Abbott, the chief 
shepherd, stated that during the year £79,043 had been paid 
to members, and, after making allowances for management 
expenses, a balance of £23,800 was carried forward to the 
capital account, which now amounts to £264,706. 

A combined land and sea attack upon Dover was made on 
May 27. A force from Shorncliffe, representing a body that 
had landed at an undefended part of the coast, crept along 
by the London road, unperceived from Dover garrison and 
the forts, until it had arrived close to Fort Bargoyne. The 
subsequent attack by this force upon the castle failed. 
While the bombardment from the sea was proceeding, 
a party of Marines landed in the face of a fire which 
must have annihilated an enemy in war. Four of her 
Majesty's ships, from a position about four thousand yards 
from the Admiralty Pier, engaged the Eastern and Western 
batteries, and it was under cover of their fire that the Marines 
landed. After two hours’ contlict, the “Cease fire” sounded. 
The Umpire’s report was not issued when our early edition 
was put to press. 





THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY, 
On Wednesday, May 21, in the presence of a crowd of 
spectators, the annual ceremony of trooping the colour in 
honour of the Queen's birthday was performed, as usual, on the 
Ilorse Guards’ Parade. Shortly after nine o'clock the battalion 
of the Guards, with their bands, and a squadron of the 2nd 


Life Guards, were on the ground. The windows of the 
Government offices, as well as the roofs, were crowded with 
sightseers, and stands had been erected in the gardens at the 
Admiralty and the Treasury. The first of the Royal person- 
ages to arrive was the King of the Belgians, who was conducted 
to a window in the Levée-room of the Horse Guards. Shortly 
afterwards came Princess Christian with her daughters, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife. Next came Queen Isabella of 
Spain, accompanied by the Spanish Ambassador. Princess Mary 
Adelaide and Princess Victoria were followed by the Princess 
of Wales with Princesses Victoria and Maud. The Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Albert Victor, and 
Prince Henry of Battenberg rode on to the ground at half 
past ten, attended by the Headquarters Staff of the Army. 
They were received with a Royal salute and the National 
Anthem. The line was at once inspected, the massed bands 
playing the Jubilee march of the Prussian Royal Dragoon 
Guards, of which the Queen is Colonel. The lst Battalion 
Scots Guards furnished the escort for the colour, receiving it 
from the senior Sergeant-Major and conducting it down the 
line. Afterwards the troops marched past in slow and quick 
time, headed by the Household Cavalry. The stately and 
picturesque ceremony is the subject of one of our Illustrations, 
from an instantaneous photograph supplied by Mr. L. Marks, 
manager of the Fine Art Military and Sporting Gallery, 
61, Pall-mall. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

The tour of President Carnot in the South progresses without 
any very noteworthy incident. Everywhere the Chief of the 
State is received with cordiality, the trip consisting mostly of 
banquets, complimentary speeches, and thedistribution of prizes 
in the form of the Red Ribbon among local functionaries.—At 
the Chantilly Meeting, M. P. Donon won the Prix de Diane 
(French Oaks) with Wandora, M. Aumont’s Nativa being 
second, and M. J. Prat’s Liliane third. Six others ran.—The 
Horticultural Society’s show in the Champs Elysées opened on 
the 22nd, the rhododendrons, orchids, and calceolarias being 
particularly fine. The Minister of Agriculture's gold medal 
was awarded to Mr. Sanders, of St. Albans, for his collection 
of orchids.—The annual dog show was opened on the 24th in 
the former Orangerie of the Tuileries ; 800 dogs are exhibited.— 
A violent storm occurred in Paris on the 25th.—The fétes at 
Montpelier to celebrate the sixth centenary of the university 
were brilliantly inaugurated on the 22nd. 

The German Emperor on May 23 held the annual review of 
the Berlin and Spandau garrisons, and was most loyally greeted 
by the people as he passed to and from the Tempelhoferfeld. 
The Empress and most of the Imperial family were present, 
On the 24th the Emperor reviewed the 
garrison at Potsdam, at their annual 
parade. At the banquet in the evening, 
to which the British Ambassador and his 
Staff had been invited, the Emperor took 
occasion to note that it was the birthday 
of Queen Victoria, whose health he 
proposed with all honour. While the 
Emperor William and the Aereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Meiningen were driving 
from Potsdam to the landing-stage, on the 
25th, the horse shied, and the carriage was 
overturned, but both occupants escaped 
without any serious injury.—The Emperor 
has contributed 20,000 marks towards a 
new German hospital at Zanzibar, to be 
built under the auspices of the East 
African Protestant Missionary Society. 

The Crown Princess of Denmark gave 
birth, on May 23, to a daughter, her eighth 
The event was announced in Copenhagen by salutes 
The Princess and the infant are pro- 


child. 
of twenty-one guns. 
gressing favourably. 

The Crown Prince of Italy arrived at Magscow on 
May 26, and met with a cordial reception from the people. 
His Royal Highness proceeded to the Kremlin Palace, 
where he will reside during his stay. 

Intelligence received at Constantinople states that 
the village of Kayi, in the district of Refahie, has been 
destroyed by an earthquake. There was, fortunately, no 
loss of life, as two days previously subterranean rumblings 
were heard and cracks appeared in the ground, in con- 
sequence of which the inhabitants left the village. 


The Earl of Hopetoun, the Governor, opened the 
Victorian Parliament on May 21, congratulating his hearers 
upon the. general prosperity of the country. 


MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of General Sir Charles Henry Brownlow, G.C.B., 
of 14, St. James’s-place, 8S.W., and Miss Georgina King, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. William Charles King, of Warfield 
Hall, Bracknell, took place at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, 
on May 22. The bride, who was given away by Colonel Jary, 
wore white silk and porcelain brocade, with sapphire-velvet 
sleeves, and Court train and white-lace bonnet to match. Her 
ornaments were diamonds. The Rev. Maltby Crofton Brown- 
low, of Dorking, a cousin of the bridegroom, was best man. 
Mrs. Blacker, of Hans-place, a sister of the bride, also 
attended. 

The marriage of Dr. Thomas Stafford, Local Government 
Inspector for Ulster, to Miss King-Harman, daughter of the 
late Right Hon. Edward King-Harman, Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, took place on May 22 at the parish church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster. 

The marriage of Mr. Ernest Farquhar and Miss Theresa 
Lister, daughter of Sir Villiers Lister, took place in_St..Paul's 
Church, Knightsbridge, on May 23. The Hon, Harold Denison 
was the best man; and the bridesmaids.were Misses. Kitty, 
Constance, and Mary Lister, sisters of the bride; Lady Bertha 
Wilbraham, Miss Violet Ponsonby, and Miss Borthwick. The 
bride was given away by her father. 


A Civil List pension of £50 a year has been granted to 
Mrs. Wood, the widow of the Rev. J. G. Wood, the celebrated 
naturalist. 

The Lord Mayor has remitted to the Mayor of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, £7333 Is. 9d., being the amount regeived at 
the Mansion House in aid of the sufferers by the recent 
accident at the Llanerch Colliery, Abersychan, in which 
175 men lost their lives, leaving 70 widows, 240 children, and 
30 other relatives. The various funds throughout the country 
have collected about £27,009 in all, 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR LINTORN SIMMONS. 


General Sir John Lintorn Arabin Simmons, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers, has been promoted, as 
well as Sir Frederick Haines, to the rank of Field-Marshal. 
Sir Lintorn Simmons received his commission as Second 
Lieutenant on Dec. 14, 1837, was raised to Lieutenant on 
Oct. 15, 1839, was gazetted Captain on Novy. %, 1846, Major 
on July 14, 1854, Lieutenant-Colonel on Dec. 12, 1854, Colonel 
on Dec. 12, 1857, Major-General March 6, 1868, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Aug. 17, and General Oct. 1, 1877. He was 
employed three years in the disputed territory on the north- 
east frontier of the United States in constructing works for its 
defence and in making military explorations. He was in Turkey 
in 1853, and was specially employed by Lord Stratford ce 
Redcliffe on several important services ; joined Osmar Pasha 
in March 1854; escorted the new Governor into Silistria, and 
was present during part of the siege of that fortress. In 


1872, 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR LINTORN SIMMONS, G.C.B. 


December 1854 he went to the Crimea to concert with the 
allied Commanders-in-Chief as to the movements of the 
Turkish army; was present at the battle of Eupatoria, and 
was before Sebastopol from April 1855 until after its fall. 
He then went to Mingrelia, and was at the forced passage of 
the Ingur, where he commanded the division which crossed 
the river and turned the enemy’s position, capturing the guns 
He was also her Majesty’s Commissioner for laying 
out the Turco-Russian boundary in Asia ten years ago, and 
from 1884 to 1888 was Governor of Malta; last year he was 
mission to the Papal Court at 


and works. 


sent on a special diplomatic 
Rome. 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The death of this able and useful contributor to a valuable 
department of contemporary literature is much regretted 
beyond the circle of his personal friends. He was probably the 
best English writer of military history among those not belong- 
ing to the military profession. Mr. George Hooper was born 
at Oxford in 1824, and began his career as a journalist in 
London about He wrote much for the Leader, the 
Globe, and the Spectator. In 1868 he went to Bombay, 
where he edited the Bombay Gazette until 1871. From 
1872 to 1886 he was on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
His first work of permanent history was “ The Italian 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE HOOPER. 


Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” published in 1859. This 
was followed after an interval by a volume on “ The Campaign 
of Waterloo,” which appeared in 1862 and achieved consider- 


able success. During the last four years Mr. Hooper produced 


his * Campaign of Sedan” and “ Wellington” in the “ Men of 
Action” series of English biography. 


THE LATE REV. DR. GOTCH. 

The Rev. Dr. F. W. Gotch, a Baptist minister, who was one of 
the Old Testament Revision Committee, died some days ago, 
in his eighty-third year. He was born at Kettering, was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and in January 183% 
became pastor of a church at Boxmoor. In 1845 he became 
classical and mathematical tutor at the Bristol Baptist College, 
and on Mr. Crisp’s death, in 1868, he was elected president. 
His son, Mr. Frank Gotch, is assistant professor of physiology 
at Oxford. 








TROOPING THE COLOUR ON THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY: ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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DRAWN BY FRED. BARNARD, 


Before Mrs. Feilding left the gallery she had made twenty friends for life, and had laid a solid foundation for her Sunday evenings. 


ARMOREL 


BY 


II.—CHAPTER XXII. 


TROUBLES, 


PART 

THE END OF WORLDLY 

OT more than five minutes afterwards, Mrs. Elstree 
arrived upon this scene of wreck. The splintered 
panels, the broken lock, the axe lying on the floor, pro- 
claimed aloud that there had been an Incident of some 
gravity—certainly what we have called a Deplorable Incident. 

Such a thing as a Deplorable Incident in such a place and 
with such a man was, indeed, remarkable. Mrs. Elstree 
gazed upon the wreck with astonishment unfeigned: she 
turned to the tenant of the studio, who stood exactly where 
Armorel had left him. As the sea when the storm has ceused 
continues to heave in sullen anger, so that majestic spirit still 
heaved with wrath as yet unappeased. 

In answer to the mute question of her eyes, he growled, 
and threw himself into his study-chair. When she picked up 
the axe and bore it back to its place, he growled. When she 
pointed to the door, he growled again. 

She looked at his angry face, and she laughed gently. The 
last time we saw her she was pale and hysterical. She was 
now smiling, apparently in perfect health of body and ease of 
mind. Perhaps she was a very good actress—off the stage: 
perhaps she shook off things easily. Otherwise one does not 
always step from a highly nervous and hysterical condition to 
one of happiness and cheerfulness. 

‘*There appears to have been a little unpleasantness,’’ she 
said softly. ‘‘ Something, apparently an axe—something hard 
and sharp—has been brought into contact with the door. It 
has been awkward for the door, There has been, I suppose, an 
earthquake.”’ 

He said nothing, but drummed the table with his fingers — 
a sign of impatient and enforced listening. 

‘* Earthquakes are dangerous things, sometimes. Mean- 
while, Alec, if I were you I would have the broken bits 
taken away.’’ She touched the bell on the table. ‘‘ Ford’’— 
this was the name of the discreet man-servant—“ will you 
kindly take the door, which you see is broken, off its hinges 
and send it away to be mended. We will manage with the 
curtain.”’ 

‘“*What do you want, Zoe?’’—when this operation had 
been effected—‘‘ what is the important news you have to 
bring me? And why have you given up your berth? I sup- 
pose you think I am able to find you a place just by lifting up 
my little finger? And I hear you have gone without a moment's 
notice, just as if you had run away ?”’ 

‘*T did run away, Alec,’’ she replied. ‘‘ After what has— 
been done ’’—she caught her breath—‘‘I was obliged to run 
away. I could no longer stay.’’ 

‘* What has been done, then? 
No—she couldn’t.”’ 


Did Armorel tell you? 
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** She has told me nothing. I have hardly seen her at all 
during the last few days. Of course, I know that you pro- 
posed to her—because you went off with that purpose; and 
that she refused you—because that was certain. And, now, 
don’t begin scolding and questioning, because we have got 
something much more important to discuss. I have given up 
my charge of Armorel, and I have come here. If you possibly 
can, Alec, clear up your face a little, forget the earthquake, 
and behave with some attempt at politeness. I insist,’’ she 
added sharply, ‘‘upon being treated with some pretence at 
politeness.”’ 

‘*Mind, I am in no mood to listen to a pack of complaints 
and squabbles and jealousies.”’ 

‘* Whatever mind you are in, my dear Alec, it wants the 
sweetening. You shall have no squabbles or jealousies. I 
will not even ask who brought along the earthquake—though, 
of course, it was an Angel in the House. They are generally 
the cause of all the earthquakes. Fortunately for you, I am 
not jealous. ‘The important thing about which 1 want to 
talk to you is money, Alec—money.”’ 

Something in her manner seemed to hold out promise. A 
drowning man catches at a straw. Alec lifted his gloomy face. 

‘*What’s the use?’’ he said. ‘* You have failed to get 
money in the way I suggested. I haven’t got any left at all. 
And we are now at the very end. All is over and done, Zoe. 
The game is ended. We must throw up the sponge.”’ 

‘** Not just yet, dear Alec,’’ she said softly. 

‘* Look here, Zoe ’’—he softened alittle. ‘‘ I have thought 
over things. I shall have to disappear for a while, I believe, 
till things blow over. Now, here’s just a gleam of luck. 
Jagenal the lawyer has been here to-day. He came to tell 
me that he has discovered somehow something belonging to 
me. He says it will run up to nearly a thousand pounds. It 
isn’t much, but it is something. Now, Zoe, I mean to convert 
that thousand into cash—notes—portable property—and I 
shall keep it in my pocket. Don’t think I am going to let the 
creditors have much of that! If the smash has to come off, 
I will then give you half, and keep the other half myself. 
Meantime, the possession of the money may stave off the 
smash. But if it comes, we will go away—different ways, 
you know—and own each other no more.”’ 

**Not exactly, my dear Alec. You may go away, if you 
please, but I shall go with you. For the future, I mean to go 
the same way as you—with you—beside you.”’ 

‘Oh!’ His face did not betray immoderate joy at this 
prospect. ‘*I suppose you have got something else to say. If 
that was all, I should ask how you propose to pay for your 
railway ticket and your hotel bill.” 

‘*Of course I have got something else to say.’ 

‘* Tt must be something substantial, then. Look here, Zoe: 
this is really no time for fooling. Everything, I tell you, has 


, 
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gone, and all at once. I can’t explain. Credit—every- 
thing !”’ 

‘*T have read,”’ said Zoe, taking the most comfortable chair 
and lying well back in it, ‘‘ that the wise man once discovered 
that everybody must be either a hammer or an anvil. I think 
it was Voltaire. He resolved on becoming the hammer. You, 
Alec, made the same useful discovery. You, also, became a 
hammer. So far, you have done pretty well, considering. But 
now there is a sudden check, and you are thrown out 
altogether.”’ 

"weer 

“That seems to show that your plans were incomplete. 
Your ideas were sound, but they were not fully developed.”’ 

**T don’t know you this morning, Zoe. I have never heard 
you talk like this before.” 

‘* You have never known me, Alec,’’ she replied, perhaps a 


little sadly. ‘* You have never tried to know me. Well—I know 
all. Mr. Roland Lee, the painter, was one anvil—you played 
upon him very harmoniously. Effie Wilmot was another. Now, 


Alec, don’t’’—she knew the premonitory symptoms—‘‘ don’t 
begin to deny, either with the ‘D’ or without, because, | 
assure you, I know everything. You are like the ostrich, who 


buries his head in the sand and thinks himself invisible. Don’t 
deny things, because it is quite useless. Before we go a step 
farther I am going to make you understand exactly. I know 


the whole story. I have suspected things for a long time, and 
now I have learned the truth. I learned it bit by bit through 
the fortunate accident of living with Armorel, who has been 
the real discoverer. First I saw the man’s work, and I saw at 
once where you got your pictures from, and what was the 
meaning of certain words that had passed from Armorel. 
Why, Armorel was the model—your model, and you didn’t 
know it. And the coast scenery is her scenery—the Scilly 
Isles, where you have never been. I won't tell you how I 
pieced things together till I had made a connected story and 
had no longer any doubt. But remember the night of the 
Reading. Why did Armorel hold that Reading’ Why did 
she show the unfinished picture ? Why did she sing that song? 
It was for you, Alec. It was to tell you a great deal mor 
than it told the people. Jt was to let you know that every- 
thing was discovered. Do you deny it now?’”’ 

**T suppose that infernal girl—she is capable of every- 
thing’’ 

‘** Even of earthquakes ? No, Alec, she has told me nothing. 
They ’ve got into the habit of talking—she and Effie and the 
painter man—as if I was asleep. You see I lie about a good 
deal by the fireside, and I don’t want to talk, and so I lie with 
my eyes shut and listen. Then Armorel leaves everything 
about—manuscript poems, sketches, letters—everything, and 
[read them. A companion, of course, must see that her ward 
is not getting into mischief. It is her duty to read private 
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‘Heavens, Zor What is the meaning 

tii 

‘You can read, Alec: it means what it says. Four thou- 

two hundred and twenty-five pounds stunding to my 
Observe the name—Mrs. Alexander Fvilding-—-M) 

er Feilding --wite, that is, of Ale Mrs. Elstree lin 

wd. She has gone to join the limbo of ghosts who never 

d. Her adored Jerome is there, too."’ 

What does it mean ?"’ 

It means, again, that I have four thousand two hundre 1 
and twenty-five pounds of my own, who, the day before yester- 
day, had nothing. Where I got that money from is my own busi- 
ness. Perhaps Armorel relented and has advanced this money 
p-rhaps some old friends of my father’s—he had friends, though 
he was reputed so rich and died so miserably—have qui-tly 
ribed this amount—perhaps my cousins, whom you forced 
found me out and endowed me with this 
sum—a late but still acceptable act of generosity — perhaps my 
mother’s sister, who swor would never forgive me for 
going on the stage, bas given way at lat! In short, my dear 
Alee *’ : 

‘Four thousand pounds! 
money *’ 

‘Make any conjecture you please. 
main point is that the money is here—safely deposited in 
nam: and to my credit. It is mine, you see, my dcar 
Alec; and it can only be used for your purposes with my 

consent—under my conditions.”’ 

‘* How on earth,’’ he repeated slowly, ‘‘ did you get four 
thousand pounds  ’’ 

** It is difficult for you to find an answer to that question,”’ 
she replied, “isn’t it’ Especially as I shall not answer it. 
About my conditions now.” 

** What conditions ?*’ 

‘** The possession of this capital—I have thought it all out 
will enable us, first of all, to pay off your creditors in full if 
must—or at least to satisfy them. Next, it will restore 

your credit. Thirdly, it will enable you to live while I am 
laying the foundations of a new and more stable business.’’ 

** Your” 

‘*I, my dear boy. I mean in future to be the active working 
and contriving partner in the firm. I have the plans and 
method worked out already in my head. You struck out, I 
must say, a line of audacity. There is something novel about 
it. But your plan wanted elasticity. You kept a ghost. Well, 
I suppose other people have done this before. You kept three 
or four ghosts, each in his own line. No»body thought of 
setting up as the Universal Genius before—at least, not to my 
knowledge. But, then, you placed your whole dependence upon 
your one single family of ghosts. Once deprived of him— 
whether your painter, your poet, your story-teller—and where 
were you? Lost! You are stranded. This has happened to you 
now. Your paper is to come out as usual, and you have got 
nothing to put into it. Your patrons will be flocking to your 
studio, and you have got nothing to show. You have made a 
grievous blunder. Now, Alec, I am going to remedy all 
this.’ 

“You?” 

** You shall see what I am capable of doing. You shall no 
longer waste your time and money in going about to great 
houses. Your wife shall have her salon, which shall be a centre 
of action far more useful and effective. You shall become, 
through her help, a far greater leader, with a far greater name, 
than you have ever dreamed of. And your paper shall be a 
bigger thing.”’ 

** You, Zoe? You to talk like this?’’ 

**You thought I was a helpless creature because I never 
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worthy of his better day id you shall have it for a guinea 
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[ could only believe ” he repeated 
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i woman can do anything. Well, I 
that you shall see. I 
idea. All the working out shall be my own 
ance you can give me will be your own big and importa 
presence and your manner of authority. Yes; some men get 
rich by the labours of others: you, Alec, shall become famous 
perhaps immortal —by the genius—the collected genius, of 
others,”’ 

His imagination was not strong enough to understand the 
vision that she spread out before him. In a wooden way, hi 
saw that she intended something big. He only half believed 
it: he only half understood it: but he did understand that 
ghosts were to be had 

** There ’s next week's paper, Zoe,’? he 
‘Nothing for it yet! We mustn’t have a 
would be fatal!” 

‘Breakdown! Of course not, even if I write it all 
myself. You don’t believe that I can write even, I suppose :*’ 

‘* Well, you shall do as you like.’? He got up and stood 
over the fire again, sighing his relief. ‘‘At all events, we 
have got this money. Good Heavens! What a chance: 
And what a day! I stood here this morning, Zoe, thinking 
all was lost. Then old Jagenal comes in and tells me of a 
thousand pounds—said it would ran to nearly a thousand. 
And then you come in with a bank-book of four thousand! 
Oh! it’s Providential! It’s enough to make a man humble. 
Zoe, I confess ’’—he took her hands in his, stooped, and kissed 
her tenderly—‘‘T don’t deserve such treatment from you. I 
do not, indeed. Are you sure rbout those ghosts? As for me, 
of course you are right. I can’t paint a stroke. I can’t make 
arhyme. I can’t write stories. I can do nothing—but live 
upon those who can do everything. You are quite sure about 
those ghosts ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Quite sure. Of course I knew all along. But 
you must keep it up more religiously than ever, because the 
business is going to be so much—so very much--bigger. Now 
for my conditions.’’ 

** Any conditions—any !”’ 

** You will insert this advertisement for six days, beginning 
to-morrow, in the Zimes.’’ 

He read it aloud. He read it without the least change of 
countenance, so wooden was his face, so hard his heart. 

“On Wednesday, April 21, 1887, at St. Leonard’s, 
Worthing, Alexander Feilding, of the Grove Studio, Marl- 
borough Road, to Zoe, only daughter of the late Peter Evelyn, 
formerly of Kensington Palace Gardens.”’ 

‘* T believe,’’ he said, folding the paper, ‘‘ that was the date. 
It was three years ago, wasn't it? I say, Zoe, won't it be 
awkward having to explain things—long interval, you know— 
engagement as companion—wrong name ?”’ 

‘*T have thought of that. But it would be more awkward 
pretending that we were married to-day and being found out. 
No There are not half a dozen people who will ever know 
that I was Armorel’s companion. Then, a circumstance, 
which there is no need ever to explain, forbade the announce- 
ment of our marriage—hint at a near relation’s will—I was 
compelled to assume another name. ie 
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Cruel necessity ! 
** You are a mighty clever woman, Zoe.”’ 
“Tam. If you are wise, now, you will assume a joyful 
You will go about rejoicing that the bar to this publi 
announcement has been at length removed. Family reasons 
you will say—no fault of yours or of mine. It is your 
business, of course, how you will look —but I recommend this 
line. Be the exultant bridegroom, not the downcast husband. 
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he assumed a buoyant dancing step 


so"? she hung a dejected head and 


cried, looking at her with 
th quiet, 


restless, 


*s wonderful !*? he 
”n t. And, indeed, who would 
sleepy, voman of yesterday in the quick, 
and alert woman of to-day ? 

‘Henceforth [I must work, 
go to sleet ny longer. That 


Inurcere 
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indolent 


Alec. I 
time 


sit down and 
I think I have 


cannot 
has gone. 
my girl. Nobody wants to prevent you, 
nitions **’ 

your riding-horses, and 
Your wife must have something to drive about in. And you 
will lead, in many respects, an altered life. I must have, for 
the complete working out of my plans, an ideal domestic life. 
Turtle-doves we must be for affection and angels incarnate for 
propriety. The highest Artin the home is the highest standard 
of manners that can be set up.” 

‘Very good. Any more conditions?’ 

** Only one more condition. J’y reste. You willl 
call your servant and inform him that I am your wife, and the 
mistress of this establishment. I think there will be no mor 
earthquakes and, broken panels. Alec” laid her hand 
upon his arm—‘t you should have done this three years ago. 
I should have saved you. I should have saved myself. Now, 
whatever happens, we are on the same level we cannot 
reproach each other. We shall walk hand in hand. It was 
for you, Alec. And I would do it again. Yes—yes— 
ye Again.’’ She repeated the words with flashing eyes 
** Fraud sham — pretence these are our servants. We 
command them. By them we live, and by them we climb 
What matter—so we reach the top—by what ladders we have 
climbed?" She looked around witha gesture of defiance, fine 
and free. ‘* The world is all alike,’ she said. *‘* There is no 
truth or honour anywhere. We are all in the same swim.”’ 

‘The man dropped into his vacant chair. ‘* We are saved !”* 
he cried. 

*Saved!*’ she echoed * Saved! 
Court of Justice, Alec? I have. Once, when our company 
was playing at Winchester, I went the Assizes. | 
remember then wondering how it would feel to be a prisone) 
Henceforth I shall understand his sensations. There they 
tand, two prisoners, side by side- a man and a woman— a 
pair of them. Found out at last, and arrested and brought up 
tor trial. ‘There sits the Judge, stern and cold: there are the 
iwelve men of the jury, grave and cold: there are the police- 
stony-hearted: there are the lawyers, laughing and 
talking: there are the people behind, all grave and cold. 
No pity in any single face—not a gleam of pity—for the pcor 
prisoners. Some people go stealing and cheating because 
they are driven by poverty. These people did not: they were 
driven by vanity and greed. Look at them in the box: they 
are Well dressed. See! they are curiously like you and me, 
Al acting now better than she ever acted on the 
stage—** The man is like you, and the woman—oh ! you poor, 
unlucky wretch !—is like me—curiously, comically like im 
They will be found guilty. What punishment will they get? 
As for her, it was for her husband’s sake that she did it. 

I suppose, that will not help her. What will they get, 
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arm round her waist and drew her 
**So—now youare sensible— what 
were you talking about prisoners for? No more separations 
now. Let me kiss away these tears. And now, Zoe—now 
time pre Iam anxious to repair my losses. Where are 
we to find these ghosts’ Sit down. Towork! ‘To work!”’ 
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splendidly.’ He laid his 
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PART II. 

THE HOUR O1 
A man may do a great many things without receiving from 
the world the least sign of regard or interest. He may write 
the most lovely verses—and no one will read them. He may 
design and invent the most beautiful play—which no one will 
act: he may advocate a measure certain to bring about 
universal happiness—but no one will so much as read it. 
There is ons thing, however, by which he may awaken a spirit 
of carnest curiosity and interest concerning himself: he may 
get married. Everybody will read the announcement of his 
marriage in the paper: everybody will immediately begin to 
talk about him. The bridegroom’s present position and 
future prospects, his actual income and the style in which he 
will live: the question whether he has done well for himself 
or whether he has thrown himself away: the bride’s family, 
her age, her beauty, her dot, if she has got any: the question 
whether she had not a right to expect a better marriage—all 
these points are raised and debated when a man is married. 
Also, which is even more remarkable, whatever a man does 
shall be forgotten by the world, but the story of his marriage 
shall never be forgotten. A man may live down calumny; he 
may hold up his head though he has been the defendant in a 
disgraceful cause; he may survive the scandal of follies and 
profligacies ; he may ride triumphant over misfortune: but he 
can never live down his own marriage. All those who have 
married ‘‘ beneath’? them—whether beneath them in social 
rank, in manners, in morals, character, in spiritual or in 
mental elevation, will bear unwilling and grievous testimony 
to this great truth. 

When, therefore, the 7Zimes announced the marriage of Mr. 
Alexander Feilding, together with the fact that the announce- 
ment was no less than three years late, great amazement 
fell upon all men and all women—yea, and dismay upon all 
those girls who knew this Universal Genius—and upon all who 
knew or remembered the lady, daughter of the financial City 
person who let in everybody to so frightful a tune, and then, 
like another treacherous person, went away and hanged him- 
self. And as many questions were asked at the breakfast- 
tables of London as there were riddles asked at the famous 
dinner-party at the town of Mansoul. To these riddles there 
were answers, but to those none. For instance, why had Alec 
Feilding concealed his marriage? Where had he hidden his 
wife And (among a very few) how could he permit her to go 
about the country in a provincial troupe ’ ‘To these replies 
there have never been any answers. The lady herself, who 
certainly ought to know, sometimes among her intimate 
friends alludes to the cruelty of relations, and the power which 
one’s own people have of making mischief. She also speaks 
of the hard necessity, owing to these cruelties, of concealing 
her marriage. This throws the glamour and magic of 
romance—the romance of money—over the story. But there 
are some who remain unconvinced. 

The bridegroom wrote one letter, and only on», of explana- 
tion. It was to Mr. Jagenal, the family solicitor. 
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‘Tosoold a friend,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the fullest explanations are 
due concerning things which may appear strange. Until the day 
before yesterday there were still existing certain family reasons 
which rendered it absolutely necessary for us to conceal our 
marriage and to act with so much prudence that no one should 
so much as suspect the fact. This will explain to you why we 
lent ourselves to the little harmless—perfectly harmless—pre- 
tence by which my wife appeared in the character of a widow. 
It also explains why she was unwilling—while under false 
colours—to go into general society. ‘The unexpected disap- 
pearance of these family reasons caused her to abandon her 
‘harge hurriedly. I had not learned the fact when you called 
yesterday. Now, I hope that we may receive, though late, the 
congratulations of our friends.—A. F°.”’ 

**This,’? said Mr. Jagenal, ‘‘is an explanation which 
expfains nothing. Well, it is all very irregular; and there is 
something behind ; and it is no concern of mine. Most things 
in the world are irregular. The little windfall of which I told 
him yesterday will be doubly welcome now that he has a wife 
to spend his money for him. And now we understand why he 
was always dangling after Armorel—because his wife was 
with her—and why he did not fall in love with that most 
beautiful creature.”’ 

He folded up the note: put it, with a few words of his own, 
into an envelope, and sent it to Philippa. ‘Then he went on 
with the cases in his hands. Among these were the materials 
for many other studies into the workings of the feminine heart 
and the masculine brain. The solicitor’s tin boxes : the doctor’ s 
notebook : the priest’s memory: should furnish full materials 
for that exhaustive psychological research which science will 
some day insist upon conducting. 

In the afternoon of the same day was the Private View of 
the Grosvenor Gallery. There was the usual Private View 
crowd—so private now that everybody goes there. It would 
have been incomplete without the presence of Mr. Alee 
l’eilding. 

Now, at the very thickest and most crowded time, when 
the rooms were at their fullest, and when the talk was at its 
noisiest, he appeared, bearing on his arm a young, beautiful, 
and beautifully dressed woman. He calmly entered the room 
where half the people were talking of himself and of his 
marriage, concealed for three years, with as much coolness as 
if he had been about in public with his wife all that time: he 
spoke to his friends as it nothing had happened: and he intro- 
duced them to his wife as if it was by the merest accident that 
they had not already met. Nothing could exceed the uncon- 
sciousness of his manner, unless it was the simple and natural 
ease of his wife. No one could possibly guess that there was, 
or could be, the least awkwardness in the situation. 

The thing itself, and the manner of carrying it through, 
constituted a covp of the most brilliant kind. This public 
appearance deprived the situation, in fact, of all its awkward- 
ness. Noone could ask them at the Grosvenor Gallery what 
it meant. There were one or two to whom the bridegroom 
Whispered that it was along and romantic story: that there 
had been a bar to the completion of his happiness, by a 
public avowal: that this bar—a purely private and family 
matter — had only yesterday been removed: nothing was 
really explained: but it was generally felt that the mystery 
added another to the eccentricities of genius. There was a 
something, they seemed to remember dimly, about the marriages 
and love-passages of Shelley, Coleridge, and Lord Byron. 

Mrs. Feilding, clearly, was a woman born to be an artist’s 
wife: herself, artistic in her dress, her manner, and her 
appearance: sympathetic in her caressing voice: gracious in 
her manners: and openly proud of a husband so richly 
endowed. 

Alec presented a great many men to her. She had, it 
seemed, already made acquaintance with their works, which 
she knew by name: she betrayed involuntarily, by her 
gracious smile, and the interested, curious gaze of her large 
and limpid eyes, the genuine admiration which she felt for 
these works, and the very great pleasure with which she made 
the acquaintance of this very distinguished author. If any 
ot them were on the walls, she bestowed upon them the flattery 
of measured and appreciative praise: she knew something of 
the te hnique. 

‘** Alec is not exhibiting this year,’’ she said. 
is right. Hehad but one picture: and that 


**T think he 
was in his old 


style. People will think he can do nothing but seacoast, rock, 
and spray. So he is going to send his one picture away —if 
you want to see it you must make haste to the studio—and 
he is going—this is a profound secret- to break cut in a new 


line—quite a new line. But you must not know anything 
about it.”’ 

A paragraph in a column of personal news published the 
fact, the very next day, which shows how difficult it is to keep 
a secret. 

Before Mrs. Feilding left the gallery she had made twenty 
friends for life, and had kid a solid foundation for her Sunday 
evenings. 

In the evening there was a First Night. No First Nights 
are possible without the appearance of certain people, of whom 
Mr. Alec Feilding was one. He attended, bringing with him his 
wife. Some of the men who had been at the private view were 
also present at the performance, but not many, because the 
followers of one art do not—as they should—rally round any 
other. But all the dramatic critics were there, and all the 
regular first-nighters, including the wreckers—who go to pit 
and gallery—and the friends of the author and those of the 
actors. Between the acts there was a good deal of circulation 
and talking. Alec presented a good many more gentlemen to 
his wife. Before they went home Mrs. Feilding had made a 
dozen more friends for life, and placed her Sunday evenings on 
a firm and solid basis. Her social success—at least among the 
men—was assured from this first day. 

To be continued.) 


“THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK.” 
“ The Colonial Year-Book,” published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co., is the latest and completest descriptive work, accom- 
panied with historic accounts, upon the vast and diversified 
possessions of the British nation beyond the seas. Its plan, 
and the nature of its contents, resemble those of the useful 
volume entitled “ Her Majesty’s Colonies,” which was com- 
piled in 1886 by order of the Royal Commissioners for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition ; hut the lapse of four years 
has superseded a large portion of the statistical and official 
information then furnished by the Agents-General of Colonial 
Governments. In British East Africa, in South Africa, and 
in West Africa, large territories have since that date been 
placed under British administration or protection ; and it is 
evident that only by an annual publication, such as “ The 
Colonial Year-Book,” can we obtain correct knowledge of this 
most important branch of national affairs. The editorship 
has been fitly entrusted to Mr. A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., an 
able and experienced compiler of this kind of literature, who 
rendered good service thereby to the Colonial Exhibition. 
Professor J. R. Seeley; of Cambridge University, supplies an 
historical introduction; and the reports are contributed, in 
much the same form as to the official publication of 1886, by 
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the Colonial Office, the Governors of Crown Colonies, the High 
Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada, the Agents-General 
for the several Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, and 
other responsible authorities, with additions from sources of 
the highest credit. So many books have been written, espe- 
cially by hasty travellers or by disappointed emigrants, which 
give most erroneous notions of the Colonies, that we have 
lately become inclined to distrust such testimony as is of mere 
private authorship. ‘The materials confided to Mr. Trendell 
may be relied upon with the greatest certainty, and the state- 
ments are not only precise, accurate, and corrected to the most 
recent dates, but are divested of the colouring of personal and 
local prejudice, which is apt to falsify those impressions of 
returning colonists and of * globe-trotting ” superficial gossips. 
None of the facts, great or small, which aid in forming a just 
estimate of the condition, resources, and prospects of any of 
our Colonies are omitted ; and to those interested in commer- 
cial, land, banking, shipping, or mining enterprises, as well 
as to the Imperial politician, this volume may be safely 
recommended. Its narrative and descriptive parts are tersely 
and neatly written, and are more readable than the verbose 
commentaries which eke out superfluous chapters in many 
trivial books of voyages and travels. Some of the mapsappear 
to have been borrowed from ‘Her Majesty's Colonies”; but 
that of the Dominion of Canada, and the map of Africa, are 
quite new, and are remarkably good. We hope that “ The 
Colonial Year-Book” will not fail to take its place on our 
shelves every year, with the excellent “ Australian Handbook ” 
of Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; and we shall thankfully 
acknowledge our own obligations to the publishers for much 
needful instruction. 





THE NEW BISHOP OF BANGOR. 
The Right Rev. Daniel Lewis Lloyd, who has been appointed 
to the Bishopric of Bangor, was formerly a scholar of Jesus 
Ife took a second class in 


College, Oxford. Moderations in 





THE RIGHT REV. D. LEWIS LLOYD 
THE NEW BISHOP CF BANGOR, 
1865, and a second class in Literw Humaniores in 1867, pro- 


ceeding M.A. in 1871. He was ordained in 1867. From 1867 
to 1872 he was head master of Dolgelly School and Curate 
of Dolgelly, and from 1873 to 1878 was head master of the 
Friars School at Bangor. Since the last-mentioned year he 
has been head master of Christ College, Brecon. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Perey Morton, 
of Brecon. 


At the festival dinner in aid of the North London Hospital 
for Consumption, held at the Hotel Métropole, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Blundell Maple. M.P., Mr. Lionel Hill, the secre- 
tary, announced a subscription list of nearly £4000, including 
100 guineas from the chairman. 





ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN JUNE. 


Illustrated London Almanack.) 





(From the 
The Moon on the Ist is some distance to the right, and a good deal higher 
than Mars. She is duc south at 10h 46m p.m., and Mars at 11h 27m p.m. 
She is near and to the left of Mars during the night hours of the 2nd, She 
rises on this day at 7h 20m p.m. He passes the Meridian, or is due south, 
at Ilh 22m p.m., and the Moon 20 minutes later. She sets onthe morning 
of the 3rd at 3h 55ma.m. She is near Jupiteron the morning of the 7th. 
She rises on the 6th at 11h 47m p.m., and will be due south at 3h 51m a.m, 
on the 7th, and the planet 5 minutes later. She will be a little to the right 
of the planet till towards 6h a.m.on the 7th, when the nearest approach 
takes place, She is near Mercury on the 15th. She is near Venus during 
the evening hours of the 19th and 20th, being to the right of the planet on 
the former and to the left on the latter evening. She is near Saturn on the 
evening of the 22nd, the planet being to the right of the Moon; and she 
will be near Mars again during the night hours of the 28thand 29th, being 
to the right of the planet on the former, and to the left on the latter night. 
Her phases or times of change are : 

Full Moon on the 3rd at 34 minutes after 6h in the morning. 


Last Quarter ~ 9th ,, 50 * 9 afternoon, 
New Moon 7 17th ,, 58 - 9 morning. 
First Quarter 25th ,, 54 ” l afternoon. 


She is nearest to the Earth on the 5th, and most distant on the 2Ist. 

Mercury rises on the 3rd at nearly the same time as the Sun ; on the 6th, 
at 3h 40m a.m., or 8 minutes before the Sun; on the 11th, at 3h 21m a.m., or 
24 minutes before the Sun; on the 16th, at 3h 3m a.m.. or 41 minutes before 
the Sun; on the 21st, at 2h 50m a.m., or 54 minutes before the Sun; on the 
26th, at 2h 40m a.m., or Ih 6m before the Sun rises; and on the 30th, at 
2h 37m a.m., or Ih 10m before the Sun. He is in aphelion on the Ist, 
stationary among the stars on the 11th, near the Moon on the 15th, and at 
his greatest western elongation (22 deg. 6 min.) on the 24th. 

Venus sets on the Ist at 10h 17m p.m., or 2h 13m after the Sun; on the 
3rd, at 10h 20m p.m., or 2h l4m after the Sun; on the 11th, at 10h 23m p.m., 
or 2h 10m after the Sun; and on the 21st, at 10h 20m p.m., or 2h 2m after 
the Sun. She is near the Moon on the 20th. 

Mars sets on the 2nd at 3h 23m a.m., or 28 minutes before sunrise; on 
the 12th. at 2h 31m a.m., or lh 14m before sunrise ; and on the 22nd, at Ih 38m 
a.m., or 2h 6m before sunrise. He is near the Moon on the 2nd, and again 
on the 29th. 

Jupiter rises on the 9th at 11h 16m p.m.; on 
and on the 29th, at 9h 54m p.m., or 1h 36m after sunset. 
on the 7th. 

Saturn sets on the Ist at Oh 41m a.m 
29th, at 11h 25m p.m.; and on the 30th, at 10h 4em p.m. 
Moon on the 22nd, 


the 19th, at 10h 36m p.m. ; 
He is near the Moon 


; on the lith, at0h 3ma.m.; on the 
He is near the 
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OUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE DERBY. 


Men and manners change, but the great English holiday, the 
Derby, seems—like Tennyson's brook—to go on for ever. A 
century and more of popularity attaches to the Derby Day, 
for in all the years that have passed since 1780, when Sir C. 
3unbury’s Diomed came first past the winning-post in front 
of a small field of nine horses, it has been essentially a people's 
holiday. Whether the country was at peace or at war, our fathers 
and grandfathers sought the breezy heights of Epsom Downs 
when the “ Blue Ribbon of the Turf” was to be decided, just 
as the present generation will do on Wednesday next. The 
Derby is the one race in the year in which it is permissible 
for all sorts and conditions of men—ay, and women—to take 
an interest. Men who have at other times no thought or care 
for sporting suddenly grow learned and full of racing lore. 
They know the names of the probable competitors, speak 
familiarly of owners, jockeys, and trainers, and even indulge 
mildly in a modest amount of betting. It is not difficult 
to account for the popularity of this race over that 
of other events on the turf. ‘There are upon which 
more money is betted by thousands of pounds than upon the 
Epsom event, but they do not make a holiday. It has always 
been the popular opinion that the best horses in the world 
certainly the best of the season—take part in the Derby ; it is 
known that the majority of the owners are noblemen, who 
race chiefly for sport's sake ; and it isa well-founded belief in 
the minds of the public at large that the Derby is what is 
called a “ straight” race, in which all try, and no dishonest 
practices take place. These factors, with the antiquity of the 
race and its pleasant surroundings, make it the popular event 
it is. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the popu- 
larity and even the existence of the Derby have not been 
threatened. Of late years the character of English racing has 
undergone a wonderful revolution. The institution of gate- 
money meetings in enclosed parks has enabled the promoters 
of such meetings to offer money prizes which for value far 
eclipse the Derby. At Manchester, Sandown Park, and 
Leicester stakes of ten thousand pounds’ value and upwards 
have been offered, and there is necessarily a great temptation 
on the part of for these. The Epsom 
executive, however, have taken steps to increase the value of 
the race, and this may have the effect in the future of stem- 
ming the falling-off in the subscriptions which was becoming 
apparent. 

One of the most famous winners of the Derby, Hermit, who 
has given the country so many valuable sons and daughters, 
died but a short time ago Ilis victory in 1867 will ever be 
memorable, as a day on which the race was runin a snowstorm, 
Hermit's victory was a terrible blow to many people, while it 
meant a fortune to others who were lucky enough to back him, 
as he started at the outside price of sixty-six toone. Among 
notable Derbies was that of the French horse Gladiateur, who 
also won the triple event—the Two Thousand and the St. Leger, 
a feat subsequently accomplished by Lord Lyon and the peer- 
less Ormonde. Blair Athol, who commanded such a 
sational price as a stud horse. defeated a field of thirty, a 
number of starters which was reached in Hermit's year, but 
not since. 


races 


owners to compete 


sen- 


Many incidents of successes and failures in the Derby 
might be told, and they always form interesting reading ; but, 
after all, it would be but repeating a twice-told tale. A 
distinct feature in the history of the race, however, is the 
aristocratic list of winning owners who have carried off the 
coveted prize. The race was named after the twelfth Earl of 
Derby, a very famous cock-fighting and horse-racing noble- 
man, who died in 1834. The Earl won the race eight years 
after its establishment, by the aid of Sir Peter Teazle, by High- 
flyer. in a field of seventeen. In the following year the Prince 
of Wales won the prize. The Duke of Bedford's name appears 
as winner three times in nine years. In fact, the list bristles 
with ducal names—including those of Grafton, Portland, 
Rutland, and York. the latter being successful, in 1816, with 
Prince Leopold. That fine old sportsman Mr. Bowes won the 
Derby four times ; his most famous achievements being the suc- 
cessive victories of Daniel O'Rourke and West Australian, the 
first hero of the “ Triple Crown.” Of late years names familiar 
to the ear crop up thickly. Among them are Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
Blue Gown, who found a grave at the bottom of the Atlantic; 
Mr. Merry’s Doncaster, the famous sire of Bend Or, and 
grandsire of Ormonde: and Lord Falmouth’s Silvio, memor- 
able as giving Fred Archer his first Derby victory. Unfor- 
tunately the noble owner, like the jockey, has passed away. 

The Duke of Portland, whose run of luck in 1888 
and ‘89 seemed irresistible, will not, it is probable, 
be represented in the Derby, as it is stated that St. Serf, 
who seemed the only likely competitor in his name, 
will be reserved for the Epsom Grand Prize. Ayrshire and 
Donovan are two horses which it is not often the luck of one 
man to hold at one time. Over £73,000 fell to the Duke's 
share last year, and the greater part of this large sum was 
compiled by Donovan. 

The field for the Derby this year does not seem likely to be 
a big one. The betting on the race, which at one time was such 
an important factor in the spring and winter months, has been 
of a very tame description. ‘Thirty, and even twenty, years ago 
hundreds of thousands of pounds were betted on this race even 
before Christmas, and a long list of quotations was published 
in the early days of the year. The falling-off has been 
remarkable, and the thousands of a few years ago are hardly 
represented by sovereigns now. In Surefoot, Mr. Merry owns 
a colt which promises to have a career as brilliant as any 
associated with the well-known name of the family in years 
past. The popular favourite is a son of that great 
Wisdom—who has given us so many winners of late—his dam 
being by Galopin—Miss Foote. He is trained by Jousiffe at 
Lambourne, and does his exercise gallops on the sweet springy 
turf of the famous Wiltshire Downs, overlooking Ashdown, 
where the famous Bendigo was trained in his victorious career. 
Surefoot commenced his racing career by winning, as a two- 
year-old, the Woodcote Stakes twelve months ago at Epsom. 
Later on, at Ascot, he was only beaten by a head by the Duke of 
Portland’s flying filly Semolina in the Ascot Biennial. He after- 
wards beat Heaume in the New Stakes, and wound up the 
year by winning the Findon Stakes at Goodwood. This year, 
as will be well remembered, he won the Two Thousand Guineas 
from Le Nord, Blue Green, and St. Serf, in very easy fashion 
Le Nord and Heaume, who may represent the Rothschild 
interest, were both highly creditable two-yexr-old performers 
Le Nord has somewha. disappointed his many admirers by 
being beaten in the valuable Newmarket Stakes last week, 
when odds of eighty-five to forty were laid upon his chance 
If the Manton scarlet is successful, it may be by meansof the 
good-looking Riviera, who is a perfect aristocrat in breeding, 
being by Isonomy from St. Marguerite. A horse watched with 
much interest will be Sainfoin, who belongs to John Porter, 
the much-respected Kingsclere trainer, and it will be an 
interesting race if this son of Springfield should be able to 
hold his own with the flying Surefoot. 
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Sardiniaand the Sardes. 
By Charles Edwardes, 
Author of “Letters from 
Crete.” (R. Bentley and 
Son.)—Our agreeable re- 
collections of this writer's 
descriptions of Western 
Crete, with its marvellous 
ruins of ancient Greek 
cities, and with the mem- 
orials of Venetian and 
Turkish conquest along 
the northern coast, ensure 
much confidence in his 
guidance over another 
large island of the Mediter- 
ranean, even less generally 
known. Sardinia, though 
it formerly gave the title 
of King to the Savoy 
Prince of a small North 
Italian State, Piedmont, which has been transformed into the 
Kingdom of Italy, has always been a comparatively obscure 
insular fragment of Europe; but soit might have been with 
Corsica, till the latter part of the last century. The Romans, 
from a very early period, availed themselves of the mineral 
wealth and agricultural capabilities of Sardinia, which also con- 
tributed largely to supply the slave-market of Rome. The Phe- 
nicians or Carthaginians, the Greeks and Romans, the Saracens, 
the Republics of Pisa and Genoa, and the Arragon Spanish 
monarchy, have in turn obtained a hold of this island, without 
doing much, at any time, for the permanent improvement of 
its social condition. A great deal yet remains to be done, in 
Sardinia as in Sicily ; but if we presumed to lecture the 
Italian Government on such a topic, Ireland would perhaps be 
rast in our teeth. Since Cavour’s time, indeed, good roads have 
been made in Sardinia; railways are being constructed ; 
schools have been established; the feudal laws have been 
abolished, while agriculture, vine-growing, and trade are in 
the way of progress. Mr. Edwardes, after relating his 
arrival at the seaport town of Cagliari, gives us a few 
chapters of rather dry history, and then leads us, plea- 
santly enough, on a tour in the less-known parts of the 


island. Its topography is not familiar to the general reader, 
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who would have been glad of a map, but must find as they can 
situation of the mountains of Barbargia, beyond the 
Campidano plain; of San Vito, Villa Putzu, and 
Mur and of strange places, with 
romantic valley of the Flumendosa. Some 
ts of archeological study are found in this dis- 
trict, especially the antique round towers, called “ nuraghe,” 
which may be of Phcenician or of Pelasgian origin. There 
has been a fraudulent manufacture of spurious heathen idols 
of Sardinia, sold to antiquarian collectors. The author, how- 
goes on to describe the present condition and aspect of 
its towns, villages, and people; the mines of 
silver, lead, and zinc ; the cork-woods and the yearly stripping 
of their bark ; the ascent of a mountain called Gennargentu, 
and the luxuriant flowery vegetation of the valleys; the 
costumes, manners, and habits of the men and women; the 
copious drinking of very bad wine ; the churches, priests, and 
monks ; the towns of Nuori, Iglesias, Orestano, and Sassari, 
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“ VERONICA.”—BY H. SCHMIECHEN. 


which last is a pretty fair Italian city ; and the tunny fishery, 
with its sanguinary slaughter, in the Golfo dell’ Asinara. He 
travelled many days on horseback, accompanied by a queer 
old guide named Cristoforo Porco, whose lazy humours are 
droll and amusing. The narrative of these adventures and 
observations makes an entertaining book. 

Through Abyssinia: an Envoy's Ride to the King of Zion. 
By F. Harrison Smith, R.N. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—In 1886, 
when our Foreign Office thought fit tocompliment King John 
of Abyssinia, formerly Prince Kassai of Tigré, our ally in the 
expedition of 1869 against King Theodore, with a letter from 
Queen Victoria and the gift of a sword of honour, the special 
Envoy sent out for this purpose was a British naval officer, 
who here narrates his journey. The itinerary, from Massowah, 
now an Italian military station, to Lake Ashangi, where the 
“ King of Zion” was encamped, is a different route from that 
of Sir Robert Napier’s admirably conducted march on his way 
to capture the fortress of Magdala. Every remarkable feature 
and object of curiosity in that campaign was illustrated by the 
Sketches from the hands of Mr. William Simpson, our Special 
Artist, and of Major Baigrie, R.E., which appeared in this 
Journal, and in the complete narrative afterwards published in 
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a separate volume. The road taken by the Queen's Envoy 
during twenty or thirty days of rough travelling on horseback, 
in March and April four years ago, was not so interesting as the 
march of the British-Indian Army from Annesley Bay, through 
the rocky defiles of the coast barrier, and over the plains 
to Adigerat, Axum, and Adowa, the chief towns of ‘Tigré. 
The author seems to have been rather hampered in his move- 
ments by the obstinacy and caprice of the Abyssinian soldier 
in charge of his escort by order of Ras Alula, the Governor of 
that province. As it was the practice of this official to make 
his passage everywhere a pretext for iniquitous extortions 
from the towns and villages, an honourable English traveller 
sought to defeat such tricks by pitching his tents and con- 
suming his own stores, at a distance from the seats of popula- 
tion. This was right and commendable, but gave him the less 
opportunity of describing Abyssinian manners and customs, 
beyond what is already familiar to many readers. It is not till 
the fifth chapter of the volume, relating his sojourn of nine 
days at the King’s Court, 
that we find anything 
particularly new, charac- 
teristic of that singular, 
half-African half-Asiatic, 
half - Judaic and half- 
Christian, semi - civilised 
State, which has for ages 
dwelt in quaint seclusion 
from the other nations of 
the world. King John, 
whose portrait as Prince 
Kassai, drawn by Mr. 
Simpson twenty-one years 
since, is reproduced in 
this book, and is declared 
to be an excellent like- 
ness of him still, behaved 
with courteous hospitality 
to the Queen’s Envoy, and 
invested him, at the fare- 
well interview, with the 
rank and dignity of a 
“ Dejaj,” or Peer of the 
Realm, wearing a gorgeous 
dress of red silk embroi- 
dered with gold, a lion’s 
mane cape, and massive 
silver-gilt ornaments, in- 
cluding the badge of the 
Order of Solomon. The 
possession of these splendid 
but cumbrous articles of 
attire proved to be of ser- 
vice in overawing some 
local obstructives on the 
author's return journey. 
THE 
MILITARY POLICE 
OF BURMAH. 
Some account of the organ- 
isation of this useful force, 
under the command of 
Brigadier Stedman, as In- 
spector-General,and Major 
Graves, numbering about 
fifteen thousand men en- 
listed in Upper India from 
the districts and classes 
of the population which 
supply the best soldiers of 
the Indian Native Army, 
was given in our publica- 
tion of May 3, with 
Sketches by Surgeon 
Arthur E. Newland, of 
the Indian Medical Staff. 
It forms nineteen bat- 
talions, each with two or 
three British officers, sta- 
tioned in all the adminis- 
trative districts of Upper 
Burmah, and guarding the 
frontiers and the railway 
that is being constructed. 
The men are armed and 
equipped like the infantry 
regiments of the Indian 
Army, and a portion of 
each battalion are trained 
toact as mounted infantry. 
Every outpost is garrisoned 
by the Military Police, who 
have proved as efficient 
as any native soldiers in 
the pursuit of “ Dacoits” 
or bands of robbers, in 
attacking the villages of 
hostile tribes where 
Dacoits were harboured, 
and in other services of 
local warfare. The native 
officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers are men of 
intelligence and well in- 
structed ; in one of the 
Sketches now presented 
they appear to be studying 
a map, previously to starting on an expedition. Another Sketch 
represents the men in camp diverting themselves with a 
wrestling - match. The Burmese Civil Police, formed of 
natives of Burmah, is an entirely separate force. 


Mr. T. G. Beatley, steamship owner, has been elected a 
representative for Aldgate Ward in the Court of Common 
Council, as successor to Mr. Duputy Dresser Rogers, deceased. 

The Drapers’ Company have voted £1000 towards the fund 
being raised to enabls the orphans of persons connected with 
the retail drapery trade to receive half the benefits afforded by 
the Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 

Lord Wantage presided at the spring meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, and anncunced that the prize-list for the 
forthcoming rifle meeting at Bisley would be quite equal in 
value to that of previous years. Several new competitions 
tending to encourage young Volunteers would be introduced, 
together with one called the “ Rapid,” in which ten rounds at 
500 yards were to be fired within a minute. He added that 
the Council believed that the removal of the meeting from 
Wimbledon to Bisley would prove of great advantage to 
competitors. 
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ibition. In Mr. Tayler’s picture the figure of the broken- 

} mother, her boy, who is gazing on the 
and there is a simplicity in the 
inliness of the father, on his kn which is not without 

Mr. Hitchcock reproduces on a larger scale, and with 
changes in the background, the *“ motive” of a picture 
» years ago, rightly obtained at the Salon a place 
The idea is a very simple one: a 
greyish - blue dress, is 
standing in the midst of a tulip-garden in full bloom. 
Belind her, through the trees — willows and_ poplars 
just coming to leaf—one can see an old-fashioned gabled 
house of no pretensions, but such as is to be met with 
in any part of North Holland. It is, however, on the 
foreground, planted with bright strips of colour, that Mr. 
Hiteheock has bestowed all his careand lavished the resources 
f art which has much to recommend it. The harmony 
which he makes to reign between the bands of colour—pink, 
and yellow—is the secret of his success: but how he 
sult is the secret of hisart, which it requires 
vareful study to unravel. We can also appreciate the merits 
of another artist, Mr. W. L. Picknell, American by birth and 
French by training Mr. Hitchcock —for his * November 
Solitude” (779) is a fine poetic treatment of marsh and moor- 
kand ; Mr. Robert Noble’s “ By the Linn Pool” (759) is a rich 
bit of colouring, very brown in tone and firm in line; Mr. 
H. W. LB. Davis's “ Ford on the Wye” (780), a sunny scene, 
with cattle in motion; while Mr. Eyre Crowe's “ Rifle 
Match” (794) introduces to our notice a Volunteer of at 
least nine feet in length, in the act of discharging his 
rifle in a direction which suggests a very strange tra- 
jectory. Mr. Melton Fisher's “ La (757), a garish 
and vulgar treatment of Venice life, is made to seem 
more than it really is by its hanging in prox- 
imity to such sad scenes as Mr. ‘Tayler’s “ Last Blessing ” and 
Mr. Harrington Mann's “Sorrow” (748). Mr. Chadwick's 
specious imitation of Mr. Tadema’s work is, perhaps, unavoid- 
able ; and at all events his “ Greek Girl” (799) has the merit 
of being a refined imitation. Mr. Camill Stuchlik’s “ Girl 
Reading ” (770), in another school, shows a similar tendency ; 
but the portrait of Miss Noyes (815) in this room, and “ The 
Old Miniature ” (851) in the next, show much originality and 
breadth of treatment. Miss Noyes's flesh-tints are still some- 
what “ muddled,” but she makes steady progress in the com- 
position of her work. 

Gallery IX., although devoted as usual to works of cabinet 
size, is not so terribly crowded as to absorb an entire day's 
study. Mr. E. J. Poynter's “On the Temple Steps” (866) is 
the finished picture of which a study appears in the New 
Gallery. Frankly, we prefer the sketch to the completed work, 
of which the delicacy is lost in the heavy colour with which 
the picture is overdone. The portrait of M. Henri Rochefort 
(879) by Mr. Jan Van Beers, as clever as anything can be, 
and the little study, “A Smile” (886), by the same artist, 
are works of which M. Meissonier might have been 
proud—if, indeed, he conld ever have achieved the ani- 
mated likeness whicn the first-named work presents. 
A more contestable success is that of M. Aublet in his portrait 
of Mrs. Qarn (901) dressed in white, against a very trying 
blue background. There is undoubtedly a vivacity in the 
flesh-tints which our artists often fail to catch, but it wants 
the transparency of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s portrait of Mrs. Ralph 
Sneyd (900), which hangs beside it. Still better, however, is 
M. Emile Wauters’s “‘ Téte d’Ange ” (917), in which is clearly 
traceable the influence of Greuze and Reynolds combined—a 
curious mixture of which the talented Belgian artist makes a 
clever use. Mr. J. H. Lorimer'’s “ Winding Wool” (912), Mr. 
Ernest Waterlow’'s “ Friends or Foes?” (937), Mr. Wm. Foster's 
animal studies, and Mr. J. Brett's “ Mist off the Sea” (962) 
are among the other pictures which will well repay attention. 

Gallery X. contains Lady Butler's “ Evicted” (993), which 
moved the envy rather than the commiseration of one dis- 
tinguished speaker at the Royal Academy banquet, and, in 
fact, the charm of the landscape and the softness of the air 
are so insisted upon that we almost fail to give our sympathy 
to the woman turned out of her ruined cottage. Mr. Sidney 
Cooper's “ Casualties in the Hanting-Field ” (1004) introduces 
us to horses in the most extraordinary attitudes, and suggests 
a new version of Mr. Briggs’s diversions in the same way. Of 
Mr. Logsdail’s “The Ninth of November” (1023) we have 
already spoken, and only recur to it to express our admiration 
of the skill with which he has caught the atmosphere of 
London city just after a heavy shower of rain has momentarily 
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cleared it. Mr. Phil Morris is only partially successful in his 
“ Poor Jack” (1022), carried to the grave on the shoulders of 
his weather-beaten comrades; but Mr. J. H. F. Bacon has 
touched a true chord in his “ Waiting for the Train” (1016), 
vithout in any way which is that 
of a separation of which the end is too far off to look forward 
to with courage and hope. Mr. David Farquharson’s “ April 
Morning” (1067). Mrs. Henrietta Rae’s “Ophelia” (1041), 
and Mr. Blake Wirgman’s excellent portrait of Sir James 
Hannen (1066) are among the other interesting works in this 
room; and to these should be added Mr. Ernest Normand’s 
powerfully coloured “ Vashti Deposed” (1049), of which the 
passion is hardly enough expressed ; and Mr. 
* Hippolyta ” (1063), already alluded to, in which the action 
is too vehement to permit us to draw any conclusion as to the 
feelings of the Amazon and her captor. But we must not 
omit to mention a smaller but singularly clever work, “ Three 
Miles to the Fair” (1042), by Mr. Claude Hayes, representing 
a party of gipsies on the tramp through the snow. The paint- 
ing of the snow, always a difficult matter, is here successfully 


exaggerating the situation. 
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dealt with, and, on this account, we are ready to overlook the 
anachronism which places a fair during the winter months. 
Of course, there are instances to be cited, but they are not 
held under conditions which would attract gipsies 

Gallery XI., in addition to the auction-scene “ By Order of 
the Court” (1146), referred to in our first survey of the exhi- 
bition, contains a few interesting works, among which Mr. 
Jacomb-Hood's “ Witches’ Dance” (1166). a fantastic scene, 
remarkable for the easy movement of the figures and the 
sedateness of the colour. This picture, however, shows the 
danger to which imaginative works are exposed in our 
practical age, for in the hearing of the present writer it was 
unhesitatingly described by a lady as St. John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness ; and by her companion, a clergy- 
man by his dress, as the lifting up of the Brazen Serpent 
in the wilderness! Another curious but prosaic work is 
Mr. Henry Tuke’s version of the “Story of Perseus and 
Andromeda” (1076), in which the monster figures as a 
somewhat magnified dogfish, which would promptly retreat 
with a kick from Perseus’s toe. The picture is not other- 
wise interesting, and shows very little imaginative power. 
Mr. David Murray's “ Young Wheat” (1090) is a bright 
open expanse of sky and down; and Mr. Joseph Milne’s 
“Crossing the Moor” (1145) and Mr. Niel Lund’s “ Land of 
the Leal” (1153) are instances of the more sombre 
landscape : but neither Mr. Yeend King's * Autumn's Wooing” 
(1098) nor Mr. Alfred East's “ October Glow” (1104) is quite 
up to the level of some of their previous achievements, 
although they stand out in agreeable distinction to the 
majority of the pictures by which they are surrounded. Mr. 
Ernest Breun’s “Cold Steel” (1114), the portrait of Captain 
Alfred Hutton in a fencing-dress, with a rapier in his hand, is 
a vigorous bit of drawing, and full of real strength. 

The water-colours are, on the whole, exceedingly good ; but, 
inasmuch as the Royal Academy makes no official recognition 
of this branch of art, it is not clear why painters should be 
so anxious to exhibit at Burlington House. Mr. Stacy Marks, 
although he gained his present position by oil-painting, has 
recently shown an increasing preference for water-colours ; 
but bis “ Proposal” (1175), a study of two white cockatoos, 
is flat as compared with work like Bewick’s. In purely 
imaginative work the ladies show a very marked pre- 
eminence, Miss Alice Chambers’s “ Relentless Memory” (1180) 
and Miss Florence Reason’s “ Requital” (1285) being especially 
noteworthy, as expressing true feeling without exaggeration. 
The latter's “ Forbidden Book” (1287) is not quite so intel- 
ligible, for the book may be either a bible or missal which 
the lady is withdrawing from the iron chest, but the drawing 
is correct and the attitude natural. Mr. H. G. Massey's “* Bad 
News” (1223), a simple cottage scene, is cleverly painted 
and its story simply told. Among the landscape work may 
be mentioned Mr. Reginald Jones’s “ Wane of Day” (1200), 
Mr. A. O. Townsend's “ Silent Pool” (1221), Mr. T. B. Hardy’s 
view of the “Custom House Quay” (1252), Mr. Arthur 
Melville's “ Arabs Returning from a Raid” (1338), and Mr. 
R. B. Nisbet's “ Evening Stillness” (1349), purchased under 
the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 

Miniature-painting is gradually resuming its position 
among the “ refined ” arts, and many interesting specimens are 
contributed by Mr. Robert Henderson, Lord Bennett, Mr. 'T’. D. 
Scott, and Mr. Charles Turrell ; and among the ladies by Mrs. 
Mary Mitchell, Mrs. Stewart, and Miss A. Howard. ‘The work 
is in all cases pleasing and dexterous, but it is not easy to 
distinguish any very marked signs of original genius. 

The sculpture is especially varied this year, and in many 
instances shows a very marked advance upon previous dis- 
plays. The honours of the year are beyond controversy due 
to Mr. Onslow Ford, not only on account of his grand 
rendering of General Gordon (1958) mounted on a camel—a 
remarkable combination of dignity and ease—but also on 
account of such excellent work as is to be seen in his bust of 
Sir Andrew Clarke (1974), the soldier and administrator, not 
the physician ; and his two imaginative figures “ Peace ” (2116) 
and “ Music” (2118). Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s diploma work 
“The Mirror ” (2057) is merely a relief in marble, and will fail 
to convey to posterity those qualities of his work by which 
he has attained his present rank. Mr. Charles Lawes sends a 
fine monumental design, which if adopted in one of our public 
thoroughfares fer a fountain would do much to redeem our 
streets from the reproaches so deservedly applied to them. 
The figures in Mr. Lawes’s group represent Liberty, Peace, the 
United States, &c., and all display great freedom in treatment 
and well-arranged lines. Mr. Fred. Pomeroy’s statuette of 
* Dionysus” (2080) is almost archaic in its feeling—and 
admirably modelled—while Mr. George Frampton’s “ Angel of 
Death” (2090), although conceived in the spirit of a later 
period, is scarcely less commendable. Mr. Harry Bates’s design 
for the frontal of the altar (2061) of Holy Trinity Church. 
Chelsea, shows that in the treatment of such subjects as the 
Deposition Mr. Bates is able to rise above the ordinary con- 
ventional ideas and to convey the sense of an almost despairing 
sorrow without having recourse to the usual accessories of the 
solemn scene. 

Here we close our notice of the pictures of the one hundred 
and twenty-second exhibition of the Royal Academy, which, 
on further consideration, bears out our first impression. The 
elder artists do not show in any great strength, with the 
exception of Mr. Fildes; and it may be an open question 
whether the chief aim of successful portraiture is to represent 
as a grande dame every sitter who presents herself, purse in 
hand. Among the younger artists there has been a far greater 
revolution, and many whose works have for years found hos- 
pitality upon the walls are now altogether absent, and are 
replaced by almost unknown names, very few of whom justify 
the preference accorded to them. No great promise is held 
out by any special picture, but a high level of technical work 
is maintained. In fact, it is to dexterity rather than to feel- 
ing that recognition is accoitled by the Council, and one is 
tempted to smile at the choice of the motto which appears on 
the official catalogue, for in too many cases one looks at the 
pictures in vain for any proof of the relations of the artist to 
nature, while recognising his indebtedness to art. 
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SOCIETE NATIONALE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 
FIRST EXHIBITION, 

The group of artists who seceded from the old body on the 
occasion of the recent dispute among the organisers of the 
annual Salon opened their first exhibition on May 15 last. 
Under the title of “ La Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts,” they 
have taken up their abode in the Palace of Tine-Arts of last 
year’s Universal Exhibition, in the Champ de Mars. 

As it is natural to expect, from a number of men with 
similar ideas bound together by a common object, the work of 
many of them shows far more sympathy of aim and unity of 
purpose than is reasonably to be expected in the Old Salon. 
Consequently, the new society excels in that particular 
style of painting of which so many of its members are 
exponents ; while, if regarded from the point of view of all 
forms of art. it will be found to be deficient in many of the 
different styles of work represented at the Palais de l’Industrie. 
For instance, big historical and decorative canvases do not 
show in anything like strong force, if we except M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, who is not at his best, and, perhaps, M. Lerolle. 
Subject-pictures in general, and those paintings that possess 
any so-called literary qualities, are hardly represented at all. 

But work of a more purely wsthetic description, appealing 
to the eye rather than to the mind, is at its best in this 
exhibition. There are, also, many landscapes, possessing great 
qualities of truth and realism, to be included in estimating 
the good work on view. 

Meissonier, as president of the new society, occupies the 
place of honour in the chief salon with a picture of the 
battlefield of “1806”—Napoleon and his staff watching the 
struggle from an elevated piece of ground in the foreground 
of the canvas. It exhibits all the wonderful mastery of detail 
which is the striking characteristic of the artist's work. On 
either side of Meissonier places have been given to two 
foreigners. On the right hangs a seapiece by Henry Moore, 
remarkable for drawing and movement, but looking rather 
yellow in the light parts amid so much of the characteristic 
grey tones of French art. On the left of “1806” are 
several paintings of Alexander Harrison, an American artist 
living in Paris, whose work deserves to be better known 
on the northern side of the Channel. Out of the four or 
five which he exhibits, perhaps the most remarkable is the 
moonlight study of sea. Several of his others are hardly more 
than sketches. 

This central room, however, contains a good deal of inferior 
work which rather detracts from its appearance as a 
whole. We are not much impressed by the two pictures, 
hangi* side by side, of Madame Lemaire. They are certaiuly 
pretty, and very facile in execution, but seem affected and 
false in conception. 

Out of Boudin’s ten small landscapes hanging together in 
the same room, the “ Beach at Schevening,” “The Departure 
of the Boats, Berck,’ “The Shore at Benerville,” and the 
“Return of the Boats, Berck,” are the most satisfactory. 
Daunat’s work is very unequal, three of his small heads being 
very strongand good ; but his full-length portrait of Madame 
De C. is not at all successful. The two landscapes of Lerolle, 
decoratively treated, are charming in every way, and, rendered 
with delightful feeling, are more pleasing, on the whole, than 
his two purely decorative subjects. 

The larger long gallery, on the right of the square room, 
contains a large proportion of good work, as well as some of 
exceptional merit, which more than compensate for the small 
percentage of poor painting displayed. The five or six heads 
by Carriére, painted in his usual low key, are quite equal to 
anything of his that we remember to have seen. The child 
with the inkstand, and the mother caressing her baby, are, 
perhaps, the two best; but they are all remarkable studies of 
delicate movement and gesture. 

Uhde's two tramps ona wet winter's evening is another 
exceptionally fine picture. The action of the man who is sup- 
porting his companion towards the distant inn along the 
sloppy road is very true and expressive. Of the two portraits 
by Sargent, that of Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth has already 
been exhibited in London, and the other shows an extra- 
ordinary falling-off from the painter’s usual level, being both 
crude and ill drawn. ‘The best of Roll’s portraits is his 
pastel hung in another room; yet those of Madame Jeanne 
Hading and M. Coquelin junior show some fine painting ; 
the expression and action of the latter, however, are not very 
happily chosen. 

On the opposite wall to the above-mentioned are an 
amusing series of character sketches by Boldini, for, although 
some of them are little less than life-size, they are too slight in 
technique to be regarded as finished pictures. They are full 
of vivacity and life, but a little too like caricatures. Cazin’s 
four pictures, grouped together at the end of the room, though 
small, are very attractive. The most successful are the two 
larger ones, which are capital in their rendering of light and 
atmosphere. On the other side of a large uninteresting quasi- 
decorative military piece is a delightful evening effect by 
Verstraéte, called * The Woodcutter’s Cottage.” 

It would require more space than we have at our disposal 
to discuss the peculiarities of the work of M. Besnard; but 
the two small studies called respectively “ Sleep” and “ Sleep- 
lessness ” should evoke undisputed praise. The same artist 
has a very successful pastel, a portrait of Madame Lemaire. 
Before leaving this room there are three pictures by La Touche 
to be admired ; two garden scenes, both examples of exquisite 
arrangement and first-rate painting, and also a striking por- 
trait of the artist's mother. At the same time might be 
noticed Meunier’s largest work, a family group, treated in a 
rather similar manner to the two first-mentioned pictures 
of La Touche, in which the realistically quiet and restful 
attitudes of the figures harmonise with the graceful summer 
landscape. 

M. Dagnan Bouveret has three small pictures in the room 
we have just noticed, which are not very important specimens 
of his usual marvellous skill. M. Carolus Duran’s portraits 
show the same facility as of old, and in the same gallery are 
placed the graceful and animated canvases of Aublet, as well 
as M. Friant’s remarkably truthful and carefully studied 
works. We have already spoken of the decorative designs of 
M. Puvis de Chavannes and M. Lerolle, and, with a regret 
that we are unable to give a longer review to the interesting 
collection of work in this room, we must pass on to the 
smaller galleries. Here, apparently, has been collected most 
of the painting of inferior quality in the exhibition; but 
there is a respectable quantity of first-rate work, which helps 
to raise the standard of the whole. 

First come the masterly paintings of Zorn, the Norwegian 
painter, who has only recently become widely known. Thoren’s 
studies of animals, especially that of three horses in a ploughed 
field with a stormy sky, are really admirable. 

With the mention of the rather, unreal but exceedingly 
cleverly painted heads of Deschamps and those of Ribot, some 
of which have the exact tone of Old Masters, we must con- 
clude our short notice of the first exhibition of the “Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts.” 
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NOVELS 
The Failure of Elisabeth. By E. Frances Poynter. Three 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—Four years of unhappy married life, 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-second year of Elisabeth's 
age, constitute a serious failure in the aspirations of a noble- 
minded young woman, only misled by girlish enthusiasm 
in her resolve to love, honour, and obey a very unworthy 
husband. It is not every English schoolgirl, travelling alone 
by the Rhine steamboat on her way to “Schlossberg” or 
Heidelberg, who would fall in love, at the 
beginning, from a sentiment of religious 
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aspects, which she delineates without flattery or false enthu- 
siasm for the results of a marvellously rapid rise in material 
prosperity and splendid prospects in the future. She is 
evidently conscious of a certain provincial defectiveness of 
tone and style, we do not say vulgarity, but uneasy sense of 
novelty and lack of the refinement produced by harmony of 
ideas and customs, which is perceptible in the ostentatious 
part of colonial society. Everybody here must have had the 
pleasure of meeting some Australians whose conversation is 
as delightful as that of the best-educated persons in Europe, 
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The character of Pauline is not unnatural, and that of 
George has a shocking appearance of reality, but their dis- 
agreement fails to excite high interest, because her conduct is 
feeble, fitful, and unmindful of the responsibilities of woman- 
hood. Sir Francis Segrave, with his polite airs of supe- 
riority, as an English gentleman of rank and title—a Baronet 
who owns a steam- yacht is accounted somebody in colonial 
ports—and with his affectation of romantic mysteries in the 
possession of the poison-bearing ring, could impose on a weak 
and ignorant female mind. It is hard to understand what 

code of honour may abide with “gentlemen” 
who are accustomed to go about seducing the 








veneration, and from gratitude for his notice, 
with a priggish invalid clergyman twice her 
own age. But such premature attachments, 
grounded on no real knowledge of the reverend 
gentleman’s character, have now and then come 
within social experience ; and, in cases where 
the young lady has a convenient little income 
of £300 a year, besides unlimited docility and 
capacity of adoring devotion, there may have 
been some clergymen, and other professional 
ministers of the gospel, ready enough to secure 
the easy conquest without much caring for her 
chance of happiness. 

In the portraiture of this man. the Rev. 
Robert Holland, Vicar of Thornton Briars, the 
authoress has produced a strongly marked, 
original, substantial personality ; a thoroughly 





human compound of good and evil, with 
earnest religious convictions struggling in 
vain, through his whole life, against the paltry 


selfishness and sordid meanness of his nature, 


which has the effect of a moral tragedy. Yet 
he is so poor a specimen of manhood, so 
narrow - hearted, so obstinate, jealous, tyran- 


nical, and stupidly cruel—in one word, such a = 
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wives of their acquaintance; but we suppose 
that few even of such perfidious profligates 
would descend to the base villany of tempting 
the husband to get drunk, to squander his 
money, and to degrade himself by vile de- 
bauchery, in order to destroy the last remnant 
of compunction in the heart of the despairing 
wife. That Pauline, reputed a woman of 
strong intelligence, and credited with noble 
sentiments, should be on the point of eloping 
with this ruthless scoundrel, admiring him as 
the hero of ideal chivalry, does not speak well 
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for the education she has received “in her 
earliest youth.” She is saved, indeed, by a 
telegram from Sydney, an hour before the 
yacht is to sail, calling her to the sick-bed of 


‘Uncle Chubby,” and to 


the darling boy, her 
her grandmother's house. 


the safe refuge of 


There she might already have sought pro- 

, tection, if she had chosen, from the cruelty of 

{ her brutal husband. The end is not a tragedy, 
aie after all; for she also falls ill, and by one 
wes of those blessed moral conversions, which in 
fiction are sometimes effected through fevers 

or other dangerous maladies, George and 








despicable egotist, with an insatiate craving SS See Pauline are presently made regenerated souls, 
for feminine flattery, that he merits none of TW = E They live together again, a good and happy 
our compassion. That he is not consciously a - couple, from that critical time; they acquire 
hypocrite—that he bitterly repents the one immense riches, bequeathed by that odious 
disgracefully bad action, in misapplying the THE NEW PAVILION AT LORD’S CRICKET GROUND. Melbourne money -grubber, George's uncle, 
funds of a parochial charity, which might, but Josiah Carp ; they are seen enjoying the gaieties 
for the secret help of his cousin, Gordon Temple, have ruined while their active habits, their observant intelligence, their of Paris, and settled in a mansion at South Kensington. It is 
his clerical career—and that he has laboured zealously, till his cheerful and hopeful disposition, unvexed by the weary only from the pen of “Tasma,” writing in Australia, that we 


health failed, in the outward functions of his sacred office— 
must be set down to his credit ; but Elisabeth, when impressed 
with imaginative awe by hearing him preach an eloquent 
sermon, could not suspect an apparently saintly divine of 
common worldly faults. This was her great mistake ; and the 
consequence, related with exquisite delicacy in a very pathetic 
narrative, was her necessary “ failure” to maintain due respect 
and affection for her husband, and to retain his confidence, in 


the position of a young, ignorant, but ever-dutiful and 
faithful wife. 
Miss Poynter's new story, granting such conditions of 


individual character, which nobody can deny to be possible 
who knows the world and the Church as they really 
very human” after all, seems to us conceived with a just regard 
to probabilities of incident and of behaviour, while it has a 
powerful interest, and of a pure and wholesome kind. The 
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scene is laid partly at Schlossberg, with clever, graphic, and 
rather satirical sketches of the uneasy life of wandering 
English families at foreign boarding-houses or “ Pensions,” 


and the officious presidency of the English “ chaplain” and 
his wife—partly, in the rustic dulness of the parsonage at 
Thornton Briars, with the niggard housekeeping enforced by 
Mr. Holland’s miserly habits—and partly at Venice, where he 
and his wife are enabled to sojourn in apartments lent by his 


wealthy Austrian relatives. Every reader acquainted with 
Heidelberg will immediately recognise the local features of 


Schlossberg ; but Frau Werner's establishment, with the types 
of certain classes of our country-folk, who are apt to huddle 
together in such an abode during the summer, may be found 
in many German, French, or Italian towns. 

Mr. Holland being an absentee from his parish cure on 
account of prolonged bad health, he and his wife might well 
be met among the inmates of those economical retreats for 
dispersed fragments of English society on the Continent. In 
spite of the repugnance, which is mutual, between him and 
the generous foreign ladies, Baroness Von Leuwine and Madame 
Von Waldorf, his kindred by his father’s second marriage, 
their kindness reaches his oppressed young wife, having indeed 
commenced in her lonely girlhood when first she went to 
Germany. The brightest and pleasantest scenes of the story are 
connected with their presence; it intro- 
duces, also, in Gordon Temple, the scien- 
tific professor of Oriental languages and 
traveller in Asia, a fine example of manly 
behaviour. On the other hand, Miss Dulcie 
Fawcett, the daughter of the village 
doctor in England, the sly, treacherous, 
intriguing female parasite of the parish 
clergyman, is an odious specimen of her 
sex ; and when the infatuated Vicar takes 
her, with himself and his wife, as a 
favourite companion in their foreign 
tour, the vexations of Elisabeth are sorely 
aggravated. But the crown of sorrow, to 
so true a wife, is the discovery of her hus- 
band’s past deed of pecuniary dishonesty, 
and the fury, the vindictive cruelty, with 
which he resents her innocent attempt 
to repay the old debt of honour. Driven 
from his presence, she seeks a hiding-place 
for some days in the Tyrol, but presently 
revisits Schlossberg, where she learns that 
Mr. Holland is in a dying condition ; then 
she returns, just in time to seek a parting 
reconciliation. Elisabeth has atoned for 
her mistaken choice: the severe ordeal 
consequent on her “ failure,’ has come to 
an end. We may now hope that a more 
congenial union, with that fine fellow 
Gordon Temple, will some day make her 
happy. 

In IIer Earliest Youth. By “ Tasma.” 
Three vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
and Co.)—Australian social life already 
commands the literary efforts of colonial 
authors, novelists, and poets, as well as 
descriptive essayists, to represent its peculiar characteristics. 
The clever lady who writes under the name of “ Tasma,” 
already made known to readers in England by her story 


called “Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” has talents above the 
average of the rank and file in the great army of con- 
temporary novelists; and her acquaintance with local 


fashions and domestic manners at Sydney and Melbourne, 
among the richer classes of a lively, pleasure-loving, money- 
spending community, is freely turned to account. “ Tasma” 


seems to be a candid and truthful witness of these social 
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problems of the Old World, have the effect of a refreshing 
presence. Still, in this and other portraiture of Australian 
city life, apart from the monotonous occupation of a squatter 
at a lonely sheep or cattle station, we are forced to recognise 
some want of the higher elements of mental and moral culture, 
which neither public libraries and art galleries, nor schools, 
colleges, and U nee rsities, nor a diversity of Churches equally 
free, can immediately supply. Wealth can do much, and self- 
government, on the whole, in our great Colonies, well 
exercised and administered, will ensure the progress of those 
fortunate commonwealths : but private happiness depends on 
the standard of domestic behaviour and feelings of the most 
intimate nature. 

It cannot be doubted that there is as fair an average of 
good men and women among the Australian ladies and 
gentlemen as in the old country ; yet if Mr. George Drafton 
of Rubria, on the Murray, were taken as a type of 
the bustling young squatter, and if his wife Pauline, the 
motherless daughter of a disgraced naval officer, brought up 
by her French grandmother at Sydney, could be regarded asa 
specimen of the Australian well-born damsel “in her earliest 
youth,” we should fear sad confusion in the homes of their 
class. To be sure, Madame Delaunay, the fond grandmother, 
who by a second marriage is also the mother of a little boy 
called by Pauline “ Uncle Chubby,” isa very exceptional person. 
an aggressive free-thinker on religious questions ; and the girl 
has been led to disbelieve in all divine and eternal sanctions of 
the moral law. Generous affections, with vague aspirations 
towards an ideal of human nobleness, are her only guidance ; 
but even these should have forbidden her, out of a mere 
impulse of gratitude for saving the child’s life, to give herself 
away to a man whom she never loved, and whom she could 
not trust or respect. George Drafton’s vices were not indeed 
flagrantly developed until after his marriage, when he became 
a reckless better and gambler, a disgusting drunkard, and a 
sullen, savage domestic tyrant; but the egotism, the coarse 
animalism, the low desire of self-gratification, which prompted 
his pursuit of this beautiful girl were so rudely displayed that 
she had no excuse for her fatal error. The story of conjugal 
estrangement, bitter quarrels, miserable tempers, and mistaken 








HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 
jealousies which only precede a very close approach to infi- 
delity on the part of the unhappy young wife, is deprived of 
much claim to our sympathy, at the outset. by the considera- 
tion that she ought not to have taken sucha husband. She 
intended to be a true wife, but she must have known, by her 
own sentimental and passionate notions, that it was wrong to 
wed him, being unable to love him ; and this has prepared the 
way for her second great fault,in the levity with which she 
accepts the insidious attention of Sir Francis Segrave, an 
accomplished seducer, during her sojourn at Melbourne. 
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learn how they made such a very bad beginning. 


THE NEW PAVILION AT LORD'S 
Lord's Cricket-ground has obtained this season a great im- 
provement, in the handsome new pavilion erected by the 
Marylebone Club. The architect is Mr. Thomas Verity, and 


the work has been carried out by Messrs. Simpson and Co., ai 
a cost of rather more than £20,000. The building is on the 
site of the old one; it is fronted with ornamental terracotta- 
vork, and has seat accommodation for upwards of 3000 people. 
On the ground floor is a room where members can take shelter 
during rain, 90 ft. long and 30 ft. wide. One end of the build- 
ing is devoted to the secretary. and the other to general offices. 
On the first floor is a long series of dressing- and bath-rooms, 
and the floor above is devoted to the same purpose. The 
greater part of the roof is covered, and there is room on it to 
seat 2000 people. There is a refreshment-room, which affords 
the utmost comfort and convenience. 


THE SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL 
This institution is designed to enable young men to 
a thorough and practical knowledge of the latest and most 
scientific and the most profitable systems of horticulture, 
fitting them to become either prosperous cultivators, or to 
euter on the duties of landholders, horticultural farmers, 
market gardeners, resident estate agents, stewards, surveyors 
bailiffs, or colonists. It is managed by a Council of about 
twenty gentlemen, including many well known in scientific 
horticulture. Among them are Mr, John McDougall, F.C.S 

Mr. Bond; Alderman Barker, of the London County Council ; 
Professor Milner, of the Crystal Palace; Mr. Charles White- 
head, who was agricultural] adviser to the Privy Council; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Lea, author of “Small Fruit-growing 
Farms” ; and Mr. Arkwright, member of Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. The Principal of the College is Professor 
Frank Cheshire, formerly lecturer at South Kensington on 
apiculture and the relation of insects to flowering plants. He 
is supported by an assistant, Mr. Cecil 
Hooper, M.R.A.C., silver medallist of the 
toyal Agricultural Society of Ireland 
They give instruction on and 
manures, on market gardening, on the 
natural history, habits, and influence on 
horticulture of earth - worms, insects, 
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molluses, reptiles, and birds, and the 
structure and growth of plants. Lectures 
are attended, and all students are re- 
quired, so far as health and other cir- 
cumstances permit, to take part in the 
practical and experimental work of the 
college in the grounds, glass-houses, and 
workshops. 

The College, a mile and a half from 
Swanley Junction on the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, occupies a fine 
old family mansion, formerly in the pos 
session of Sir Edward Reed, M.P. Its 


lecture-hall is the saloon constructed for 
the Bessemer Channel steamer, afterwards 
purchased by Sir E. Reed, and transported 


to his house down here in Kent, where it 
has served for a billiard- and ball-roon 
The house is an old square-built, roomy 
country dwelling, clad with ivy, sur- 


mounted by a bell-turret, and approached 
by a broad avenue of fine lime- 
trees. It contains class-rooms, a dining- 
hall, a chemical laboratory, a library, 
dormitory accommodation for about fifty 
students, a dairy, workshops, an apiary, 
poultry runs, an engineand boiler for jam- 
making, a small petroleum gas-factory, 
and store-rooms. Attached to the house 
are about forty-three acres of land, 
planted with fruit-trees, and in the practical management of 
the fruit and vegetable grounds, mushroom-beds, and con- 
servatories the students will find the application of the theo- 
retical knowledge they gain from books and lectures. 


grassy 





Sir Richard Temple, Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the London School Board, has submitted the budget for 
the ensuing year, showing that, including a deficit of nearly 
£80,000, the estimated amount leviable is £1,403,280, involving 
a rate of a fraction over 103d in the pound 
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THE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE MARKET, BOULOGNE, 


BY H. CAFFIERI. 





THE 


JOTTINGS 

HIE INROADS OF THE SEA 

Reeulvers Church, which interested us two 
igo, suggests that it may be instructive if we attempt 
into the story of sea-act 

perchance, of presenting holiday-seekers with material 

tudy when they visit our coasts, and, at least, of affording 


f thought at 


for ge 
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on on our coasts at large, by 


large. Britain, as a “ sea-girt 


presents to us notable illustrations of sea-action, and the 
so because the rocks of which our variou 
iit such an infinite variety of texture, composition. 
Naturally, certain localities, whereof the rocks 

away, present us with more typical 
wear-and-tear than those places in 


coasts .re com- 


are soft and easily worn 
illustrations of the ocean 
which rocks of dense har 
Bat if we inquire into the fate of the coasts in the far north, 
and pursue our investigations, say, in the Shetland Islands, we 
ver that, even on the hardest the ceaseless 
waves time makes a very marked 
Let us a moment what the power of 
a storm Shetland, for example, it is 
on very exact evidence, that great masses of rock, 
t tons, have wen excavated 
a height of 70 feet above 


strikes upon a rock, 


Iness form the bulwarks of the island. 


may dise rocks, 
in dne 

think fe 
iin means 
ited, 
ling thirteen from the cliffs 
f the waves acting at 
ea When a large wave 

lo equal three tons to each square 

rocks contain is forcibly 
of course, expands when the wave 
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ated 
chiefly this compression and expansion of the air in 
h aids and effects their breaking-up by the waves; 
sea has other methods of procedure in its attack on 
The boulders and blocks which have become detached 
» rocks accumulate at the foot of the cliffs. The waves 
‘ks in their grasp, and dash them with fury 
thus the material it has stolen from 
artillery wherewith fresh 
There is oftena 
} the case of many 
coasts. An outjutting portion of a cliff is first of all tunnelled 
by the waves, so that a natural archway is formed. Then the 
tunnel collapses, and its outermost part is left standing asa 
tack or “ needle This stack, bit by bit, is worn down to 
the sea-level. It grows small by degrees, until it 
mere tangle-covered rock, which will be further planed down and 
vorn to nothingness by the irresistible action of the waves. 

The Yorks'iire coast, as well as the east farther 
south, present us with many characteristic historical examples 
of the action of the seain robbing us of theland. There is 
me section of the Yorkshire coast, from the mouth of the 
lees to the Humber estuary, which has suffered severely 
through sea-action. Old maps of this region do not represent 
its outlines as they exist to-day, and acomparison of these 
ancient charts with modern ones teaches us an eloquent lesson 
of the ocean's power. ‘The rocks in the locality I have just 
named are,on the whole, of soft character, and present no 
adequate resistance to the waves. ‘They are composed of 
chalk, lias, and oolite strata. At Flamborough we see the 
chalk worn into caves and into needles as characteristic as 
are those of the Isle of Wight—which, themselves, alter their 
form and dwindle away year by year. Between Flamborough 
Ilead and Spurn Point we meet with beds of boulder- 
clay, wvich rise to a height of a hundred feet or so. This 
material offers no resistance to the waves. The tide 
scours and moves away the gravels which might otherwise 
protect the bases of the cliffs,and the wear-and-tear in this 
region has therefore been typical in its amount and rapidity. 
Whole tracts of land on this Holderness coast have thus bodily 
disappeared ; villages, both seaport and inland, have been swept 
away. Since the times of the Romans a belt of land nearly 
three miles broad has been regarded as representing the loss of 
territory on this coast. The late Professor Phillips calenlated 
that the cliffs from Bridlington to Spurn recede at a rate of 
two yards and a quarter per year, this action taking place over 
an extent of coast-line measuring thirty-six miles. Calculated 
us to the actual amount of land which the sea swallows up, 
we may safely set the loss down on this part of the coast at 
thirty acres annually. 

The old maps of the coast to which I have alluded present 
a melancholy list of details in respect of their failure to 
identify the cxisting outline of the land. Thus, what were 
once towns and villages known as Auburn, Hartburn, and 
Hyde, in Yorkshire, are now sandbanks in the sea. Owthorne 
and Kilnsea, ravaged by the waves, have been rebuilt inland. 
But Norfolk and Suffolk suffer in equal extent with York- 
shire itself. Speaking of Sherringham, Sir Charles Lyell tells 
us that in 1829, when he investigated the rate of sea-waste 
there represented, some seventeen yards had been swept away 
in five years. The inn, built in 1805, had fifty yards between 
it and the sea; but in 1829 only a small garden was left ; the 
builders of the house having vainly supposed that the sea 
would take at least seventy years to reach the inn. In 1829, 
we are further informed, there was a depth of water sufficient 
to float a frigate—20 feet at least—in the harbour, where, 
only forty-eight years previously, a cliff 50 feet high, with 
houses upon it, had stood. Ancient Cromer, it may be related, 
is now swallowed up in the German Ocean, and the Cromer 
cliffs are still being worn away. But the history of the parish 
and village of Eccles, and the villages of Shipden and Wimp- 
well, is as instructive as any that may be related of this 
ceaseless attack upon our coasts. The three villages have them- 
selves disappeared, and the whole coastline of Norfolk fora 
length of twenty miles in this locality has presented from time 
immemorial illustrations of rapid sea-wear. Of Eccles we 
read that in 1605, when pedantic James had come to the 
English throne, the good folk of Eccles petitioned the King 
for a reduction of taxes. Their ground of claim was very just 
and reasonable. No fewer than 300 acres of their land had 
been swept away by the sea, and all their houses, save four- 
teen, had disappeared. Lyell tells us that not 150 acres 
remain in the parish, and hills of blown sand-dunes occupy 
the site of the houses wherein King James's petitioners resided. 
In 1839 the tower of Eccles Church could be seen rising from 
amid hills of blown sand. In 1862, after a celebrated November 
storm, the sand dunes were seen to have been blown inland ; 
the tower was bared, and the waves “ washed the foundations 
of the edifice.” 

From John o’ Groat’s to Land's End there is scarcely a 
coast-line which will not yield ample details of sea-action to 
the inquiring mind. Landslips may and do occur occasionally, 
and may hurl cliffs bodily seawards ; the land itself may sink 
and give up so much of the coast to the waves. But beyond 
these actions in constancy and power is the work of the sea 
itself. Indeed, whether grinding the pebbles and particles 
into the long ribbed lines of sand and kissing the coast 
with the gentle salutation of the summer wavelets, or grind- 
ing the boulders and tearing the cliffs in its winter fury, the 
sea is ever taking from us the land on which we dwell, and 
threatening our shores with a fate all the more terrible, 
because, relatively, we are so powerless to avert it. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE FLOWER-MARKET AT BOULOGNE. 
Some time ago we had an Illustration of the pleasing trade in 
flowers which is one of the attractive features of San Remo; 
and though the French that lies so near to ours, across 
the homely Channel, is not so favoured in climate and soil as 
the beautiful Riviera, visitors to Boulogne may find some- 
thing of the same agreeable kind to beguile their daily stroll 
in the streets of that lively and hospitable town. ‘The market 
for culinary vegetables, on one side, and for choice flowering 
plants and bouquets of blossoms, on the other, held near the 
lower end of the Grande Rue, is attractive by the nature of 
such produce, and by the amiable manners of the French 
women engaged in this profitable business. Mr. H. Caffieri’s 
drawing of this scene will be acceptable to our readers, many 
of whom are likely to recognise its truth from their personal 


shore 


observation, 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR F. P. HAINES, G.C.B. 
This distinguished military officer, now raised to the highest 
rank in the British Army, was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army in India from 1876 to 1881, and retired from that office 
with thanks voted by both Houses of Parliament for directing 
operations in the Afghan War. Sir Frederick Paul Haines 
was born in 1819, son of Commissary-General Gregory Haines. 
CE. He was educated at Midhurst, in Sussex, at Brussels, 
and at Dresden. In 1839 he entered the Army in the 
ith King’s Own Regiment; became a Captain, in the 10th 
Regiment of the Line, in 1846, and was promoted, in 184%, to 
le Major of the 2Ilst Royal North British Fusiliers, and to be 
Lientenant-Colonel in 1850. He was Colonel of the 8th Regi- 
ment of Infantry from 1854 to 1874, and commanded it during 
the Crimean War, for which he received the medal with four 
clasps, and the Turkish Order of the Medjidieh. Ten years 
before, as a subaltern officer, he had won distinction and pro- 
motion in the campaign of the Sntlej, where he was severely 
wounded ; and he also took part in the War of the Punjaub, 
in 1848 and 1849, being attached to the staff of Lord Gough, at 
first as aide-de-camp, afterwards as Military Secretary, from 
1844 to 1849, and subsequently to General Sir Patrick Grant. 
Colonel Haines afterwards held a staff appointment in 
Ireland, as Deputy Adjutant-General, and in May 1864, being 
promoted to the rank of Major-General, was placed in command 
of the Dublin district. He was next appointed to an Indian 
command, that of the troops in the Mysore Division, which he 
held from 1865 to On his return to England he was 
appointed Quartermaster-General at the Horse Guards; but 
the command of the Madras Army became vacant, and was 
conferred in 1871 on Sir Frederick Haines, made a Knight of 
the Bath, with the rank of Lieutenant-General. He held this 
post during five years, till he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India, with the full rank of General, and received 
also the honours of Grand Cross of the Bath, to which have 
been added those of the Star of India and the Order of the 
Indian Empire. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

“Say it Again” is the title of a song, the words from the 
skilled and experienced hand of Mr. E. Oxenford, the music 
by Miss Mary Ford, an accomplished young amateur, several 
of whose productions of a similar kind have previously elicited 
our commendation. The song now referred to presents a 
smooth and flowing melody, ofan especially cantabile character, 
that is available by almost any range of voice. It has some- 
what of the tone of a sentimental waltz movement, the con- 
ventional three-four time being varied by a transition to two- 
four. The song is issued by the London Music Publishing 
Company, from whom also we have “ Meribah,” a sacred 
cantata, the words selected from the Holy Scriptures by the 
Rev. J. P. Metcalfe. the music composed by Dr. J. Naylor. 
The work consists of two parts, entitled respectively ‘“ The 
Waters of Strife” and “The Waters of Life.” The music 
comprises pieces for solo voices and choruses, and offers some 
strongly contrasted effects which would no doubt prove 
impressive when rendered with requisite choral and orchestral 
accessories. 

“Lost at Sea,” by W. Hill, is a song in which nautical 
sentiment is well expressed in strains that may be rendered 
very effective by a singer possessing declamatory power. 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co. are the publishers. 

A recent number of Messrs. Boosey and Co.’s “ Cavendish 
Music-Books” contains a selection of oratorié gems, being 
thirteen favourite solo vocal pieces from Mendelssohn’s 
oratorios “St. Paul” and “ Elijah,” and his solo “O for the 
Wings of the Dove,” from “ Hear My Prayer.” These are 
given with a pianoforte accompaniment arranged from the 
orchestral score ; and the work being well engraved and printed, 
on good paper of full music size, the price of one shilling per 
number must be considered as exceptionally small, even in 
these days of remarkably cheap publications. From the same 
publishers we have “’Twas surely Fate,” a very good specimen 
of the sentimental style; some expressive lines by Clifton 
Bingham being allied to pleasing vocal strains supplied by 
Hope Temple, who has produced a melody of essentially 
vocal character, and free from either exaggeration or 
conventional commonplace. From Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
we likewise have a very pleasing song, “The Angel's 
Promise,” words by F. E. Weatherly, music by A. H. Behrend ; 
a violin accompaniment (obbligato) giving additional effect 
to that of the pianoforte. “The Arab’s Bride” (from the 
same publishers) is written and composed by G. Marks, who 
has produced a piece possessing’ very strongly marked and 
effective rhythm, that will be acceptable to declamatory singers. 
Yet another vocal piece from Messrs. Boosey’s house remains 
for mention—“ Old Whitehall,” words by W. Mills, music by 
E. Birch. The melody, if not particularly original, is vocal in 
character, and has contrasted rhythms in the alternations from 
three-four to common time. 

Messrs. Duff and Stewart have brought out good library 
editions of the exquisite orchestral music composed by Schubert 
for the drama of “ Rosamunde.” The two entr’actes and the 
ballet movements in G major and B minor are here reproduced, 
well arranged for one performer on the pianoforte. From the 
same publishers wealso have Wollenhanpt’s “ Scherzo Brillante,” 
effectively arranged as a pianoforte duet by A. Delorme ; and 
De Grau’s “Caprice Brillante,” entitled “ Pluie de Corail,” 
similarly adapted by the same arranger. 

In a fantasia on Scotch airs for violin and pianoforte, com- 
posed by J. J. Haakman, we have some characteristic national 
tunes very effectively arranged for the display of both the 
instruments specified. Mr. Woolhouse (of Regent-street) is 
the publisher. 


A window has been executed for St. Alban’s Church, 
Copenhagen, in memory of the Rev. Robert Stevenson Ellis, 
M.A., late Chaplain of the British Legation, Copenhagen, who 
was appointed in 1834, and died in September 1883. The 
window is given by members of the congregation past and 

resent ; and was executed by Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of 
ondon, by whom all the windows there have been done. 
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THE JAPANESE HEADDRESS AND PILLOW. 
‘Lhe [llustrations of Japanese habits and manners, with which 
we have been furnished by Mr. Charles J. S. Makin, a traveller 
and amateur photographer, are accompanied with an explan- 
atory comment; and the following notes on the fashion 
of dress, so far as it concerns the arrangement of the 
hair of the head, will help to show the reason for what 
seems an uncomfortable way of going to bed at night: 
“The Japanese dress is easily described. A series of loose 
wrappings, with a gown, Kimono, over all, is common to both 
The distinguishing feature between them lies in the 
‘obi, or girdle, worn by the women. It is wrapped round the 
waist, and tied into a bow at the back. Though usually worn 
of one subdued colour, the holiday ‘obi’ is a very elaborate 
affair. The rich embroidery which adorns it is of the very 
best material that the purses of the wearers will afford. It is 
really the only part of their costume which gives them scope 
for display, with the exception, perhaps, of their headdress. 

* The headdress is a most elaborate affair, built on a founda- 
tion of cardboard, which is blackened ; the hair, being passed 
over it, is then smoothed down and well oiled, and into it they 
put flowers, combs, fancy pins, and other small articles, intended 
to heighten their personal attractions. The result is frequently 
an artistic triumph. It is a tedious process, and perhaps for 
this reason habit has taught them to sleep without soft 
pillows ; instead of which they use a round piece of wood, 
like a rolling-pin, about eight inches long, supported on two 
wooden feet, and with a hollow for the neck to lie in ; so by 
these means the ladies are able to leave their hair untouched 
for several days, as at night it does not become at all dis- 
arranged ; and for that consideration, of course, they can 
reconcile themselves to its use. 

“The male attire is similar, in many respects, to that of the 
other sex ; but the ‘obi’ worn by men is only a narrow band, 
wrapped several times round the waist, and with no embroidery 
or bright colours to make it conspicuous. In this girdle the 
man will carry pen and ink in a case, also his tobacco-pouch 
and pipe ; and very frequently the much-caricatured fan. The 
national costume is certainly pleasing in its simplicity, but 
now European dress is rapidly being adopted, which is a pity, 
as it tends a great deal to destroy the characteristic look of 
the people.” 
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[IBEX-SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


The Himalayan district of Baltistan, or Little Thibet, adjacent 
to Kashmir, was recently described by a correspondent. The 
following extract from the diary of a sportsman—Captain B. R. 
James, of the East Surrey Regiment—narrates his experiences 
of ibex-shooting there: “On July 19, 1887, on six months’ 
leave from my regiment at Allahabad, I found myself at 
Arundoo, the terminal moraine of the great Shigar glacier. 
I had had a month after markhor on the Kay-hay range, and 
another month after bears in the hills round the Kashmir 
plain. It was too late in the year to hope for ibex, except at 
great heights, as the snow was nearly all melted down below. 
At Arundoo the villages came to an end, so, buying three sheep 
at one rupee each, nine she-goats for milk, and twenty 
chickens at about one anna each, I started on July 20 up the 
glacier, moving along the top of it. We reached a good-looking 
side nullah in the evening, and I pitched my tent. From the 
21st to the 24th I saw some small ibex, but did not get a shot. 

“On the 25th we crossed the glacier,a good mile broad, and 
not very easy going, and began a climb up the opposite side of 
the nullah. I had taken with me my felt bed-bag to sleep in, 
and provision for three days. About two in the afternoon we 
saw one ibex standing out against the sky on the highest point 
for miles round ; presently another, and another, came in sight, 
till at last we could count thirty-nine male ibex. It wasa 
splendid sight as they stood there, looking all horns. The 
shikarri and I placed ourselves just below the snow line, where 
it seemed likely they would come down in the evening to feed, 
and waited patiently behind a rock. About half past five 
o'clock they began coming down, first the small ones, and last 
of all three old white-coated fellows, with splendid heads. 
‘They came on gradually to within two hundred yards of us, 
and, after a short crawl behind a mound, I got a shot at the 
oldest and whitest of them all. They all made off straight 
back, the way they had come down, and I thought I had 
missed the ibex altogether. I bagged one with a fair head 
as they were going off, and returned to where we had left 
the food and blankets, thoroughly disheartened at missing 
the big one. 

“Between the 25th and 3lst I bagged five ibex, the last 
being the very one I had first fired at. He was in wretched 
condition, with a large wound in his quarter made by the 
bullet of the 25th. The two best heads were about forty 
inches each. On the 29th I was witness of a curious sight, 
while stalking an ibex lying by himself on a small patch of 
grass. The shikarri suddenly pulled me down, and pointed 
out to me a lynx about two hundred yards off, so intent on 
stalking the ibex that he had not seen us. We watched him 
stalking for a long time, and I made up my mind to try and 
get ashot at him. The moment I moved, however, he was off, 
and I never caught sight of him again. 

“On Aug. 1, I started back for Srinagar, and arrived there 
on the 13th, beating the Maharajah’s telegraph by two days, 
for I sent a telegram from Skardo, which reached Srinagar 
on the 15th. After three days’ rest in the Chunah Bagh at 
Srinagar, [ went up to Gulmarg, the Kashmir Hill camp, for 
some cricket and society, having had nearly four months’ 
shooting alone.” 


The Duke of Bedford has remitted 50 per cent. of the last 
half-year’s rent to the tenants on his Cambridgeshire and 
Northamptonshire estates. 

The amount bequeathed to the University of Cambridge by 
Mrs. Clerk-Maxwell, widow of the late Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics, to found a scholarship in the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, has been realised, and shows avail- 
able for this purpose £5963, with accruing interest on the sum 
of £5000, on deposit with the National Bank of Scotland. The 
scholarship will be founded for the advancement of original 
researches in experimental physics, and especially in electricity, 
magnetism, and heat— departments of science in which 
Mr. Clerk-Maxwell, in a too short career, gained a brilliant 
reputation. 

The General Assemblies of the Scotch Churches were 
opened on May 21 in Edinburgh. The inauguration of the 
Established Church Assembly was accompanied with the 
usual ceremony. The Marquis of Tweeddale, as Lord High 
Commissioner, held a lerée at Holyrood Palace, and afterwards 
proceeded to St. Giles’s Cathedral, where the Rev. Dr. Gloag, 
the retiring Moderator, preached. In opening the Assembly, 
Dr. Gloag said there were noted symptoms that the Church 
was going to pass through a great struggle for its existence as 
the National Church of Scotland, but he had a sanguine hope 
that it would go uninjured through the crisis. The Rev. Dr. 
A. K. H. Boyd was appointed Moderator for the ensuing year. 
At the opening of the Free Church Assembly the Rev. Dr. T. 
Brown, of Edinburgh, was appointed Moderator. 
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IBEX-SHUOTING IN THE SHIGAR NULLAHS, BALTISTAN, HIMALAYAS. 
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SKETCHES IN SANTIAGO, THE CAPITAL OF CHILE, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 





THE 


HES IN SANTIAGO. 


Republic Chile, 


might 
eatest 


two 

} sad 

ble design. The 
President of the 
Museum, and the 
ifices in this fair 
Mr. Melton Prior, 
has sketched the 
the ordinary 
household 


customers ; 


MUSIC, 
ITALIAN OPERA 
vent-Garden 


m, again under the management 


Since the inaugural performance 
li Perle Lohengrin,” 
ecn announced. In 
r was sustained by 
recently in the performances of the 
mpany at Drury-Lane Theatre The 
very marked impression by the vocal 
manifested in he impersonation of 

i her merits 
occasion at 
wade his début 
peci ; as an acto 
the opera His best vocal 
than the sentimental 
experienced stage vocalist 
performance as Ks 
which included 
Miss Macintyre, 
pleasing and 


the cast call for no 


‘amillo was 
Madame 


indisposed 


nt feature in the ca 
is Michaela, in lieu of 
lady gave a very 
part. Other features of 
Mr. Randegger conducted 


named acceptable 


r of the 


ri di Perle 
rmen,” which it preceded, in production, by some 
[t was first brought out, in this country, by Mi 
occupancy of the Royal Italian Opera 
when it was entitled “ Leila”; having 
Augustus Harris, at the Royal Italian 
I Pescatori di Perle’—a title more in 
with that of the French original (“ Les Pécheurs de 
Perles’) than “ Leila.” It is unnecessary again to dwell on the 
far-fetched incidents of the plot—dealing with the love of 
Nadir, a Cingalese, for Leila, whose religious duties in behalf 
of the safety of the pearl-fishers forbid her from yielding to 
the sentiment of human affection. The saving of the lovers 
from death by fire by the generous self-sacrifice of Zurga, a 
disappointed suitor for the love of Leila, is an incident belong- 
ing to the old-fashioned style of exaggerated melodrama. The 
while comprising some effective passages, gives scarcely 
1 of the power and individuality manifested in its com- 
The character of Leila, in the recent 
now referred to, was sustained by Miss Ella 
as in the representation of the opera last year ; 

and her performance was in every way of equal excellence 
as Nadir, sustained the 
appearance here. M. 


is not to be compared with its com- 


twelve 
Mapl ! luring his 
house, in April 1887, 
been given by Mr. 
Opera ISS‘), as 


accordance 


mus 


s “Carmen.” 
rmance 


on the later occasion. Signor Valero, 
good impression produced by his first 
Dufriche gave a highly dramatic and picturesque rendering 
ter of Zurga; and that of Nurabad was filled by 
Signor Mancinelli conducted. Of 
hereafter. 


ot the ecnarac 
Signor Miranda, as before. 
other performances we must spea« 

The Prince's Concert Society, which was inaugurated on 
May 16 with a reception at the galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, gave the first members’ concert 
on May 22, with a programme including the names of several 
eminent artists. 

The date of the fifth Philharmonic concert—May 22—was 
too late to allow of more than bare mention until now. The 
programme included a new orchestral piece, entitled “Cloud 
and Sunshine,” composed by Mr. F. Cliffe, whose symphony, 
produced at a Crystal Palace concert, at once established his 
claim to be considered as a composer who bids fair to rank 
high among English musicians. The symphony, indeed, bore 
no signs of immaturity, and naturally led to a fresh public 
display of its composer's powers. The piece now referred 
to contains some very effective orchestral writing, with a 
variety of well-contrasted themes, suggesting the changing 
phases of sorrow and joy. The work was very well received. 
Another feature of the concert was Madame Menter’s 
very brilliant performance of Weber's pianoforte “ Concert- 
atiick.” and one of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodies. Madame 
Nordica sang, with much dramatic effect, Beethoven's scena, 
“Ah! perfido,” and Elisabeth's Prayer from “ Tannhiiuser.” 
Other features call for no record. Mr. Cowen fulfilled his 
office of conductor with his usual efficiency. 

The Musical Guild announced a new series of four concerts 
at the Kensington Townhall, beginning on May 28. The 
institution was founded by ex-scholars and ex-students of 
the Royal College of Music; and their performances and 
programmes are of high interest. On the same date Senor 
Albinez and M. Hirch were to give afternoon pianoforte 
recitals; the first at Steinway Hall, the other gentleman 
at Princes’ Hall; the evening Laving been fixed for the first 
of four chamber concerts, given at Princes’ Hall, by Mr. J. 
Ludwig and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, accomplished professors, 
respectively, of the violin and violoncello. M. Paderewski, 
the remarkable Polish pianist, announced his third recital for 
May 29, at St. James's Hall, where, on the following day, 
M. Sapellnikoff'’s first pianoforte recital was arranged for ; 
two other of the miscellaneous concerts being that of Chevalier 
C. Oberthiir, on the morning of May 31, and that of Signor 
Denza, at Princes’ Hall, in the evening; and an evening 
concert by Miss Mason and Mr. Harrison at St. James's Hall, 
on the afternoon of which day Madame Adelina Patti makes 
her second appearance, since her return from America, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, with an attractive and varied programme, 
including the names of herself and other eminent artists. 

The Royal Military Exhibition at Chelsea now includes a 
loan collection of musical instruments illustrating the gradual 
development of military music from early times, and includ- 
ing specimens of wind instruments generally. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
Simpson's Handicap between Messrs, LEE and MULLER, 
(Giinuoco Piano.) 
BLACK (Mr. M.) WHITE (Mr. L.) 
P to K 4th P to K Kt 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 7.Q to Kt 2nd 
sto Bath Kt to R 4th 
Kt to B 3rd P to B 4th 
P to Q 3rd P to B 5th 
Q to K 2nd P to Kt 4th 
B to K Kt 5th 32. Kt to B 3rd 
Kt to Q sq 33. P takes P P to K Kt 4th 
9 P to K R 3rd ,to R 4th 34. Q to R 3rd P to B 3rd 
10, Kt to B se Kt to K 3rd = ~ . t . 
11. B to K 3rd 3 to Q Kt 3rd ry ge hd yh Ags) Ay) 
12. Kt to Kt 3rd B to Kt 3rd glit have played 
13. Kt to R 4th Castles (K R) event the advance 
14. Kt (R 4th) to B Q to Q 2nd and allow R to R 2nd at the 
5th 
15. Q to B 3rd P to Q B 3rd 35. K to Kt 2nd 
16. B to Kt 3rd P to Q 4th 36. R to K R sq 
1. » has been opened wit 7.Q to Kt 3rd 
caution by both player A very subtle move 
this strikes us as somewhat premature ‘ Qy 
ind a little risky ii Sot | = 
17. B to B 2nd P tal P 
> HACS 
18. R to Q sq B to B 2nd 
19. B to Q 2nd 
20. P to B 4th 


BLACK (Mr. M.) 
Kt to K 3rd 

P to Kt 3rd 

K to Kt 2nd 

K R to K sq 
Kt(K 3rd) to Bsq 
B to Q sq 

P takes Kt P 


vouire (Mr. L.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
B to Bath 
1. P to 3rd 
5. P to B 3rd 
6. Bto K Kt 5th 
7.Q to K 2nd 
&. Q Kt to Q 2nd 


K to B 2nd 
K to K 2nd 


38. P to Kt 4th 

4 39. P takes P (ch) 
; * .— t to Q Kt sq 
Rt nc B oth | 41. R to Kt 5th 
P to B it} | Another fine move, the full effects of 
. » wa whichare evidently 1 Black 
Pto K R 4th White has played admirably throughout 
P to Kt 3rd his opponent has no less kept upa 
B takes Kt 


whe 
gallant fight, 
as the Q Ris H1. 
have been | 42, Kt takes Q P K to K 2nd 
43. Kt to K 6th Q to B 3rd 
Kt to R2nd | 44. R takes P, and wins, 


B to B 2nd 


unforeseen t 


24. K to R 2nd 
Of questionable merit 
t of ploy, it might now 
roeught to B aq, 
25. Kt takes B 


P to R 5th 


CHESS IN BERLIN. 
played at the Café Borelius, between 
MELANET. 
(English Opening.) 
WHITE (Mr.G.) BLACK (Mr. M.) WHITE (Mr. G.) 
1. P toQ B 4th P to Q B 4th 15, P takes P 
This was the fashionable opening in 16. Q takes B Kt to K 2nd 
Staunton’s prime and Staunton’s school: 17. Q to Q 4th B takes P 
nowadays it is rarely played 18. B takes Kt Q takes B 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd P to K 3rd 19. Kt to K 5th Q to B 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P 20. P to B 3rd Kt to Q 3rd 
4. Q takes P Kt to Q B 3rd Q to K B 4th Kt to B 2nd 
Kt to B 3rd 22. Kt takes Kt Q to B 6th (ch) 
B to K-2nd 23. K to K 2nd R takes Kt 
Castles — 24. R to Q 2nd P to K 4th 
P to Q Kt 3rd 25. Q to Kt 3rd P to K 5th 
Kt to K sq From here to the end Black plays \e 
B to Kt 2nd cleverly. bi see peualaai 
11. Q to B 2nd P to K B 4th B to R 6th 
12. P to Q R 3rd R to B sq 27. Q to B 2nd 
The opening moves are a little rustic; 28. P takes P 
but there is some pretty chess presently. 29, Q takes P B takes P (ch) 
13. P toQ Kt 4th B to B 3rd 30. K to B 2nd B to Kt 5th (ch), 
14. R to Q sy P toQ 4th and White resigns. 


Game Messrs, GOLDSTEIN and 


BLACK (Mr. M ) 
B takes Kt (ch) 


7. Kt to B 3rd 
8. P to K 3rd 
9. B to Q 3rd 
10. P to K R 4th 
P to B 5th 

P takes P (ch) 
P takes P 


The Counties Chess Association has issued the programme of its meeting 
which is to commence at Cambridge on Monday, June 23. The play will 
take place in the hall of King’s College, only amateurs being allowed to 
compete, the committee reserving to themselves the right of refusing any 
entry. There will be three sections or classes of players, arranged according 
to their strength, and there will also be a contest between ladies for the 
cup now held by Miss Thorold. All entries must be sent to the Hon. Sec., 

. R. Ropes, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge, on or before June 16, who will 
also forward full programmes on application. 

Tinsley's Magazine has inaugurated a new departure among the month- 
lies by starting a chess column, under the editorship of Mr. A. Guest, who 
begins with a liberal offer of prizes for problems, solutions, and games. For 
further particulars see the June number. 

The Plymouth Chess Club handicap resulted as follows : first prize, Mr. 
©. W. Cooper ; second, the Rey. Kh. H. Fison ; third, Fleet-Surgeon Strickland. 
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ABOUT FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship has Leen recently called a fine art, but the designa- 
tion is, I think. most inaccurate. Skill in any art involves 
labour, study, delicate manipulation, and a special aptitude. 
without which all labour is in vain. Art does not necessarily 
demand any moral quality. It is a gift which has been pos- 
sessed in an exalted degree by men whose characters were far 
from noble. Friendship, on the other hand, belongs more to 
the heart than to the intellect, and it may exist between men 
whose taste and faculties are widely different. Often it is a 
growth the cause of which is not explicable ; at other times 
the attachment may be sudden, like falling in love; but a 
sudden friendship, especially among young people, is likely to 
go down in the storms of life, leaving not a wrack behind. 

The love of friends is most secure when it has been cemented 
by sacrifice, and it is generally warmest on the side of the man 
or woman who makes the sacrifice. Truly does the son of 
Sirach say that “a faithful friend is the medicine of life”; 
and assuredly there is no more fatal poison than a false one! 
A young man has to be cautioned against rash friendships ; 
but, when once assured that his choice of a friend is wise, he 
should adopt the counsel of Polonius, and “ grapple him to his 
soul with hooks of steel.” 

Innumerable are the wise things that have been said, and 
may still be said, about friendship; but there is a terrible 
danger of growing dull and commonplace in sounding its 
virtues. ‘The old essayist used to delight in such abstract 
themes, and even Addison’s light and masterly hand cannot 
always touch them without making his readers yawn. And 
when he and his successors strove to enliven such subjects by 
allegory they fell, according to our modern notions, into a yet 
deeper pit of dulness. We have a mortal horror nowadays of 
the personifications upon which Dr. Johnson displayed his 
fancy in the “ Rambler.” If modern writers have any wisdom 
to utter they must dispense it in a more agreeable fashion. 

Friendship is a topic dear to the schoolboy-essayist, and it 
is one still more dearly beloved by his sister. In the young 
days of life every David has his Jonathan, every Damon his 
Pythias ; and Sydney Carton’s noble sacrifice scarcely seems 
an extracrdinary act of virtue. We swear eternal fidelity, und 
mean to be faithful. There is no sorrow to a warm-hearted 
youth equal to the grief he feels on finding his friend 
neglectful or insincere, and Cesar could scarcely have felt the 
blow more when he cried out * Et tu, Brute !” 

As we grow older we grow more callous, and disperse our 
affections more widely. Love steps in to interfere with friend- 
ship, and marriage breaks many a tie. The probability is that 
the boy who was ready to give all he possessed to his friend at 
sixteen will grudge him a ten-pound note at twenty-six, while 
the girl who sheds bitter tears on parting with “the sweetest 
creature in the world” will find some years later that the dreas 
and manners of her school idol are altogether intolerable 
Friendship is a delicate thing, and has been even known to 
wither on the appearance of a clumsily cut coat or a taste- 
less dress. 

Happily there is a friendship that grows stronger with 
age, and is fortified by obstacles. Many a beautiful instance 
of it is recorded in literature, and the poets, true to the noblest 
instincts of our nature, have crowned it with their praise. 
The honour we yield to it is evident from the contempt felt 
for the man who has proved a faithless friend. The indelible 
stain left on the fair fame of Lord Bacon is far less due to his 
corruption than to his treatment of Essex. 

There is a feeling of devotion akin to friendship that is 
even nobler still. Sir Walter Scott, whose noble nature 
could appreciate what was truly great in all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, gives two fine instances of it. One of them 
is in “Ivanhoe,” where Gurth Cedric’s jester offers his master 
the means of escape from prison at the risk of his own life, 
and the other is in “ Waverley,” where the poor Highlander 
Evan MaclIvor, who, with his chieftain Fergus, is about to be 
condemned to death, addresses the Judge as follows :— 

“T was only ganging to say, my Lord, that if your excel- 
lent Honour and the honourable Court would let Vich Ian Vohr 
go free just this once, and let him gae back to France and no 
to trouble King George’s Government again, that on’y six o° 
the very best of his clan will be willing to be justified in his 
stead ; and if you'll just let me gae down to Glennaquoich 
Ill fetch them up to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you 
may begin wi’ me the very first man.” A sort of laugh nrose 
in the courc at this proposal, upon which Evan, looking 
sternly round,said: “If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing 
because © poor man such as me thinks my life or the life of 
six of my degree is worth that of Vich Ian Vobhr, it’s like 
enough they may be very right ; but if they laugh because they 
think I would not keep my word and come back to redeem 
him, Ican tell them they ken neither the heart of a Hieland- 
man nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

The question has often been raised whether there can be a 
close friendship between a man and woman without love ; but 
surely this depends entirely on the circumstances of the case. 
Mere friendship between a Romeo and a Juliet would be 
impossible, but men and women who have passed the heyday 
of youth, and enjoy the familiarity of old acquaintance, will 
often prove the best of friends. The larger sympathy of the 
woman corrects the colder judgment ofthe man. Dr. Johnson, 
who, by the way, seta high value upon this kind of friendship, and 
was almost as dependent on female society as Samuel Richard- 
son, used to say that, considering the uncertainty of life,a man 
should keep his friendships in repair, which is surely not an easy 
thing to do. After a certain age it is difficult to gain new 
friends, and if a kind of fellowship is contracted there is 
seldom much warmth in it. Johnson, who wrote an ode on 
friendship— 

The noble mind's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied 
would have agreed with the well-known saying that we bear 
our friends’ troubles with great equanimity. “If you had a 
friend hanged, would you eat your dinner that day ?” asked 
inquisitive Boswell. “Yes, Sir,” Johnson replied, “and eat it 
as if he were eating it with me”; but the sage liked to 
exaggerate, especially when Bozzy plied him with questions, 
and it may be said of him with greater truth than it was said 
of Pope that there was no man who had a tenderer heart for 
his friends. 

Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love, 

says Shakspeare, and certainly these affairs do put a great 
strain upon it. To love a woman passionately and to renounce 
her in favour of a friend is a piece of superhuman virtue to 
which the male sex is not equal. Girls have been known. 
indeed, to sacrifice their love on the altar of friendship, but 
one doesn't like them the better for doing so. They meant 
well, but they did ill, for love, once bestowed, is not transfer- 
able at pleasure. It may be sweet, dear lady, to break your 
heart for the sake of a friend, but what if that friend lives to 
break your lover's heart? This, however, is a difficult question, 
and, happily, one that rarely needs to be answered. since the 
romance of friendship is to be found, nowadays, chiefly in 
novels. J. D. 
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HIGH - CLASS JEWEL- 

LERY.— The Stock of Bracelets, 
Brooches, Earrings, Necklets, &¢., is the 
largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beauty and excellence 
net to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or five rows, from £10 to 
£5000; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
sridesmaids’ and Bridal Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.--A magnificent and 
varied collection to select from. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and = estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 

An immeuse variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for presents. 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent, 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 

LING OF FAMILY JEWELS. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company wundertake — the 
Repair of all Kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels Great 
attention is devoted to this branch of their 
business, and designs and estimates are 
furnished free of charge. 


C AUTION.—The Goldsmiths’ 
Company regret to find that many 
of their Designs are being copied in a very 
inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
and inserted ina similar form of advertise- 
ment, Which is calculated to mislead the 
publie. 
They beg to notify that 
London retail address is 112, 
STREET, W. 


W ATCHES.-—-Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
neenrate timekeepers, at very moderate 


prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
2us. to £100, 


their only 
REGENT 


GOLDSMITHS’ 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 





Fine Diamond Kittens and Pear! Ball Brooch, 
Price, £10. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 






4 oop Rings, 


from £15 to £200 


Fine Diamond and 


Moonstone Heart 
,ondant. 
Price, £10. 


Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. 


& SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 





Fine Diamond 5-stone 
lalf. 











DIAMOND 


ORNAMENTS. 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 


The Times: “The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of Jewels, the low prices 
of which, combined with admirable taste, 
defies competition, and deserves attentive 
examination.” 




















Fine Diamond 3-row Crescent, to form 
Brooch, Hair-Pin, or Pendant, £50, 


Fine Pearl Daisy and Fancy Drop Necklet, £10 10s. 


Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Brooch, Pendant, 


or Hair-Pin, Price, £20. 








Fine Pearl and Diamond 


Tie Ring, £18 108 






112, REGENT STREET, W. 





Finely Chased Gold Cat and Mouse Brooch, 
with Pearl ends, Price, £3 153. 


Goods forwarded to the 
country for selection. 








Double Heart and 









Fine Diamond 


Double Heart and 
Knot Brooch, 
Price, £15. 








Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL. 


Adjoining ) 


Stereoscopic Company 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 
A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
intermediate profits, 
SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 
but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments. 
NOVELTIES.—A succession 
of Novelties by the Gollsemiths 
Company's own artists and designers is 
constantly being produced to anticipate 
the requirements of purchasers, 
CASH PRICES.— The 
Goldsmiths’ Company conducting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 
great advantages over the usual credit 
houses. All goods are marked in plain 
figures for cash without discount. 


APPROBATION. Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 


have, through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utinost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company, 
Where the selection is left to the tir, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices be 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made 


TESTIMONIALS. 


numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers is a pleasing 


testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


LD JEWELLERY, Dia- 


monds, and Plate taken in exchange 


or bought for cash. 
MEDALS. Nine 
Gold Medals, the only Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, a special dis 
tinction conferred on this Firm for the 
excellence of their manufactures, 
CATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beantifully 
illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
the world, 


Awarded 
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BROKEN KNEES. A CASE 


the quality of your Embrocation. 


with 
The import duty is 


it is expensive out 


cheap compared to others, even if 


PREPARED ONLY 


TANDEM STABLES, EVANSTON, 


U.S.A. 


* April 6, 1890. 


“Tt is with great pleasure I certify to 


I have 


success when other remedics 


am never without it now. 


50 per cent., so that 
dirt 


here, but it is 


they 


could be had for nothing. 


‘R. J. STEPHENSON.” 


ELLIMAN’S 
ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. 


Price 2s., Js. 


6d., 8s. 6a. 


BY 


<4 ELLIMAN, SONS, & C0., 


SLOUGH, 


ENGLAND. 
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A WEAVING 
Out of the way here, in the 
something remains yet of the life of a 
Elsewhere, the puffing of ste have 
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till night the click-cl 
within every second window 
street the du to be seen moving regul 
fro. Pot i fuchsia are 
windows, ‘ narrow do 
gardens can be n behind, carefully kept, and ablaze just 
now with wallf r borders and pansies. Sadly, however, is 
the place decay its prosperity of old. Little traffic 
comes n empty The carrier's cart is an 
when it puts in an appearanc The baker's 
van may be the only vehicle of an afternoon ; and twice a week 
only con } Bute is to be feared, 
is but seldom seen on some of the and, when 
many must put up w imal but 
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tables ; 
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inspect the 
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In those times the carrier's cart 

in the village every day; meré 


always 
then 
and the 
year 
used 
isin g thants from 
»w came bidding against each other for work in a hurry ; 
four of the weavers at once have been known to have 
{ lege ‘studying for the ministry. ‘Those were the days 
when the village kept a watchful eye upon the religious and 
political mov country. Before the stamp duty 
was removed from newspapers the weavers subscribed in,clubs 
and took out their weekly sheet, which was passed from shop 
read and digested, and thorough! y threshed out in the 
doorstep de when a knot of neighbours would gather 
between the spells of work. In this way the great Reform 
Bill was fully discussed and settled here long before it passed 
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Forms Brooch or Pendant. 
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Ayrshire hills, 
years ago. 
taken the place of 
ym morning 
be heard, and 


up the length of the village 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


the IIouse 
Disruption, 
thoroughly 


of Commons ; 
which gave 


and the absorbing question of the 
birth to the Free Church, was 
argued and thought out on its merits. True 
to the traditions of their craft, of course, most of the 
weavers were the reddest of Radicals, and the progress of 
the Chartist movement excited the keenest interest among 
them. The work at the looms was to a great extent 
mechanical, and while they pushed the treadles and pulled 
the shuttles to and fro the weavers had time to think ; and 
shrewd thinkers and able many of them became, 
ready at the hustings with questions on the corn laws, the 
freeing of the slaves, and the Irish grievances, which were 
apt to put a political candidate to some trouble. He had not 
their advantage of the daily “argufying,” and the Saturday 
night debates at the village inn. ‘There wasa tradition that 
in the room where this club met, the poet Burns had once spent 
an evening, and the fact lent an additional zest to his song, 
which they never tired of quoting, “ A man ‘sa man fora’ that "— 


debaters 


r can make 


The industry of the village has died hard. Amid decaying 
trade the weavers kept to their looms, and many a pinch was 
suff after another laid down his shuttle. Their 
feelings are not difficult to understand. As boys they had 
played about the village well. As young men they had 
andered with their hearts—that delicious time—down 
the woodland roads around. Memories had grown about 
them and their old homes during the long years of work. In 
the kirkyard not far off lay the ashes of mother or wife or 
child. But the merchants had ceased to come to the village, 
and it was a weary walk for the poor weavers to carry their 
webs all the way to Glasgow, to hawk them from warehouse 
to warehouse, and sometimes to have the choice at last of accept- 
ing a ruinous price for them or of taking them home again. 

It was after a bootless errand of this sort that old John 
Gilmour was returning to the village one night in late October 
some thirty-six years back. Honest soul, through all his 
straits he had never owed a neighbour a penny. That night, 
however, his affairs had come to a critical pass, and the 
morrow had a black look-out for him. His web was still on 
his back, not an offer having been got for it in town, though 
he knew the workmanship to be his best. Upon its sale he 
had depended to pay for the winter's coals and the necessaries 
of the morrow, for on the -y: previous the last of his carefully 
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sweet 


ST. NOVELTIES, 25, OLD BOND ST., W. 
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guarded savings had been spent. Moreover. his wife and he 
were growing old, and could hardly look forward to increased 
energy for work. And he was bringing home bad news. Their 
second son (the eldest had run away to sea eleven years before) 
had broken down in his attempt to teach and at the same 
time push his way through the Divinity Hall, and had been 
ordered to stop work for the winter altogether. How was the 
old man to break all this disastrous news to his wife? The 
web was heavy, but his heart was heavier. 

He had reached the fork of the road close by the old dis- 
used graveyard of the parish, and was thinking a little bitterly 
of the reward that remained to him from his long life of hard 
work, and of how quiet and far from care those were who lay 
on the other side of the low dyke under the green sod. when a 
hackney carriage came up behind, and the driver stopped to 
ask the way to —— 

“ Keep the left road,’ * said the old man, and was resuming his 
walk, when a bearded face appeared at the carriage window. 

‘That seems a heavy bundle you are carrying. Are you 
going my way?” 

Once inside, the old weaver found his companion looking at 
him intently. 

“You have had a long walk this day, 
son to carry so heavy a load for you?” 

y, he had two sons, Gilmour said; but one 
the other was struggling at college. 

‘You live alone, then?” asked the questioner tremulously. 

No, thank God! he had a kind wife at home, who had been 
his consolation through many a dark hour, 

‘Thank God !” echoed the younger man. 

The carriage rolled on and entered the village. The weaver 
pointed to his house, and they stopped there. The stranger 
helped him out with his web, and entered the house with him. 

“Tt’s just the web back, gudewife,” he said. “But dinna 
look so queerlike. I’se warrant I'll sell it the morn. An’ 
here’s a gentleman has he ‘Ipit me on the road. Hae ye onything 
i’ the hoose to offer him ? 

But the wife was not thinking of the web or the distress 
of the morrow. Her eyes were on the stranger, and the corners 
of her lips were twitching curiously. He had not spoken, but 
as he removed his hat she sprang towards him. 

“Tt’s Willie!” she cried. “It’s Willie!” And her arms 
were about his neck, and, half laughing and half crying, she 
buried her face on his breast. 

It was Willie. He was the first who came back to the 
village from the ee fields of Ballarat. G. E.-T. 
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BRACELET WATCHES. 


A Magnificent Selection, from £10 to £100. 


Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £12, 
With Circle of Diamonds, £25. 


Moonstones and 


Diamonds, £12. 








| Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 





Moonstone Faces, Gold Wings, 
£8 8s. Diamond do., £21. 


Moonstone Heart and Brilliants, £21. 


" Special Value, £10. 
BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 





BENSON’S Silver Cases. 
“BANK.” 


Silver Cases. 


ENSONS WATCHES, 


Silver Cases. 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 


Gold Cases, 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases. 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH, 


THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation 
Balance, Jewelled in Rules, i}. Strong, Sterling Silver 
Paice. Glass Cases, £5. NEQI \LLED AT THE 


Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 


throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Act tion. 
The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Cases, £5. 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOL D, and pur- 
chasers daily testify tothe EX LENT TIME- 
KEEPING PERFORMANCES. MOF THESE 
WATCHES, 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 





All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 











For further Particulars see Benson's ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOK, containing nearly 200 pages of 
Illustrations of Watches from £2 2s. to £50. 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic 
Plate. The Larwest and most Complete Cata- 
logue published, Free on Application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY- 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.; 


and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


Gold Cases. 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring 
to prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c,. Specially 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, and Soldiers, 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have heen 

received. In Hunting. Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
18-carat Gold, £25; or Silver, £15. 





THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER: 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL 


| 


“SWIFT” 


SAF ETIE 8 re “£12 & ech, 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ C0,S 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 





| 


| “CLUB” 
“SWIFT” 
‘| CYCLES. 





Is the BEST DENTIFRICE in the 


World, 


Prevents the 


LIQUID 


decay of the TEETH. 
Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
all traces of Tobacco smoke. 


tenders the 

Removes 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 





“ MARLBORO’” 


CLUB TRICYCLES, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, 
jars. Price ls, 


or £1 per Month. 
COVENTRY. 


Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


a from £18 each, or 30s. per Month. 
London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT, | Manchester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS, 


Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbus Avenue. 
GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


a NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Drve Oo., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 
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TEA FIRST HAND. 


UNITED KINCGDO 
TEA COMPANY'S 
TEAS 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


NOTHING LIKE THEM ANYWHERE! 
FIRST HAND DIRECT FRomM THE MINCING LANE MARKET. 
































euURVEYOR SOF r 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. Bx APPOINTING 4 
HOYUNE and ASSAM... ... U/= a Ib.) OOPACK and CACHAR ASSAM 1/6 a Ib. : 

f excellent quality. Of great strength and fine quality. 
CONGOU and ASSAM... .... 4/<$alb.| KAISOW and DARJEELING... 4/9 a 1b. 


Thoroughly good tea. The May pickings covered with bloom, 





*," CHOICEST CEYLON and FINEST DARJEELING, 2/ = a Ib. 
This Mixture is of SUPERB QUALITY, and is highly recommended as a MOST DELICIOUS TEA. one 

*:* SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Ouse of comwoNs 

Teas at 1/6 a Ib. and upwards, packed in 7, 10, 14, and 20 Ib. Canisters without extra charge. 
United Kingdom Tea Company will forward Samples Free, and respectfully ask the Publie to Taste and Judge for themselves. 











The Directors of the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Cimited, distinctly affirm that the Company’s system 
of FIRST H. AND TRADING enables Consumers to be absolutely independent of the MIDDLEMAN. By dealing 
with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, anyone throughout the Kingdom can obtain Teas of the very 
choicest quality, FIRST HAND, direct from the Mineing Lane Market, at lowest Market Quotations, 
thus avoiding all intermediate profits. 
Delivered at Customers’ own Doors, anywhere, CARRIAGE PAID. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. A R I G H T R oO »'4 A L B @) oO N f 4 4 
PROPRIETORS of HOTELS and MANAGERS of LARGE INSTITUTIONS will find it MOST ADVANTAGEOUS using these TEAS in their ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Attention is particularly requested to the fact that every description of package containing the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S Teas, whether Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Packets, 
invariably bears, as a guarantee of quality, the Company’s Registered Trade Mark—viz., Three Ladies, arm in arm, representing Ergland, Scotland, and Ireland—the United Kingdom, 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LimiTEbD, 


Offices—2Z1, MINCING LANE, LONDON. Duty Paid Stores—-IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, LEMAN STREET, LONDON. 


woud WEBB’S seu PRINCES PLATE 


(REGD.) 

































Sterling Silver Pap Bow! and Spoon, Fluted, in 
Morocco Case, £4 10s. 

Sterling Silver Presentation Bowls. 
Designs and Estimates submitted free on application. 


ivy sy 


y, 





Electro Silver, on Hard Nickel, Breakfast Dish. 
Cut & Engraved Glass Claret Jug. Converts into Three Dishes by amply removing 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £24 15s, the Handle, 23 1 MAPPIN and WEBB’S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 
Similar Design, Electro Mounts, fitted in strong Oak Chests. 

2 10s. 











Pair — Forks, with Ivory Handles, in best Moiocc gutter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Morocco Case. 
Case, Sterling Silver, £1 3s. ; Electro Silv er, 15s. Sterling Silver, 14s.; E lectro Silver, 9s. 
— Z 18, POULTRY, E.C., AND 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 
Afternoon Tea Set. Best Electro-Silver, Plain, 26 10s, 
Engraved, 28, Manufactory : ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Fur Wills and Bequests, see page 698; Ladies’ Column, page 700. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of Sir Thomas Edwards-Moss, Bart, J.P., D.L., late of 
1, Ennismore-gardens, and of Otterspool, near Liverpool, who 
died on April 26 last, was proved at the Liverpool District 
Registry on May 17, by Sir John Edward Edwards-Moss, Bart., 
and Tom Cottingham Edwards-Moss, M.P., the sons, and Zoro 
Innes, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
‘The testator settles the Otterspool 
t son, the present Baronet ; 


ing to upwardsof £506,000. 
property and £250,000 0n his eldes 
and gives £100,000 and three sugar plantations in Demerara 
to his second son, Mr.T. C. Edwards- Moss; £5000 each to 
his daughters; and £10,000 to his executor Mr. Innes, who has 
been his confidential man of business for forty-five years. The 
residue of his estate he leaves his two sons. ‘Testator’s 
daughters and younger son have already had large provision 
made for them under the wills of their grandfather, Mr. 
Richard Edwards, and of their mother, Lady Edwards-Moss. 
The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Fife, of the trust disposition and settlement (dated Sept. 12, 
1888), with a codicil (dated Jan. 29, 1890), of Mr. Michael 
teveridge of Beechwood, Kirkcaldy, who died on March 4 
last, granted to David Jobson Wilson, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunter 
Beveridge, the widow. Mrs. Frances Hunter Beve- 
Patt the sister. John Laing Stocks, the Rev. 
orson Callander, Alexander Hutchison, and David 
cutors-nominate, was in London on 
of the personal estate in England and 
£127,000, 
irmation, un ler seal of the Commissariot of 
general trust disposition and settlement 
of Mr. Hugh Moody Robertson Ewing, 


“re-street, Glasgow, and Levenfield, 


to 


Stocks or 


rson, 
ae resealed 
vaine 
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resealed in London on May 8, the value of the personal estate 
in England and Scotland amounting to upwards of £103,000. 
The will (dated Feb. 5, 1885), with two codicils (dated 
July 30, 1886; and July 29, 1889), of Colonel Alfred Coles, 
late of Clifton Lodge, Thornton-road, Clapham Park, who died 
on Feb. 23 last, was proved on April 23 by Edward George 
Coles, Edward Horsman Bailey, and Harry Horsman Coles, the 
nephews, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £51,000. The testator gives numerous pecuniary 
and specific legacies to relatives, godchildren, executors, and 
As to the residue of his real and personal estate, he 
one 


servants. 
leaves one fifth to his brother Timothy Horsman Coles ; 
fifth to his sister, Elizabeth Harriott Morley ; one fifth to the 
children of his late brother, George Coles; one fifth to the 
children of his brother Charles Augustus Coles ; and one fifth, 
upon trust, to pay the income to his brother-in-law, Edward 
Bailey, for life, and then for his children by his late wife, 
Maria, testator’s sister. 

The will (dated Nov. 26, 1888) of Mr. Ralph Dyson, late of 
Cole Kings, Watford, Herts, who died on March 1% last, was 
proved on May 13 by Charles Miller Layton, and Samuel 
Ward and Alfred Ward, the nephews, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £34,000. The 
testator bequeaths £100 to the West Herts Infirmary, Hemel 
Hempstead, and one or two other legacies. As to the residue 
of his real and personal estate, he leaves one third, upon trust, 
for his sister-in-law Ann Lavinia Dyson, for life, and then 
for her daughter Henrietta Warne Dyson; one third, upon 
trust, for the five children of his late sister Harriet Ward ; and 
one third, upon trust, for his sister Elizabeth Layton, for life, 
then, as to one moiety thereof, for nis great-niece, Sissie Maud 
Redmond, and as to the other moiety, upon the same trusts as 
are declared of the first und second thirds of the residue, in 
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who died on April 1, was proved on May 7 by Charles Hulbert, 
the acting executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £28,000. The testator gives £1000, and the use and 
occupation of Millway Lodge, with the enjoyment of the house- 
hold goods, furniture effects, horses and carriages, to his wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Child, so long as she shall think proper, and 
makes no further provision for her, as she was provided for by 
settlement and has a separate estate; £3000, upon trust, for 
his son Charles; £1000 to his son Thomas Alfred, and £4500, 
upon trust, for him; £400 to his son-in-law and executor Mr. 
Hulbert ; and other legacies. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his three daughters, Fanny Dowd- 
ing, Ann Caroline Hulbert, and Mary Margaret Cheveley. 

The will of Mr. Edmund Swetenham, Q.C., M.P., J.P., late 
of Cam-yr-Alyn, Denbighshiré, who died on March 19, was 
proved on May 17 by Edmund Wilson Swetenham, the son, 
and Alfred Charles Lyon, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £28,000. The testator gives 
an immediate legacy of £500 and certain plate, furniture, and 
effects to his daughter, Eleanor Cecil, and £12,335, upon trust, 
for her ; £8426, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Rose Laura 
Lyon, in addition to what he settled on her on her marriage ; 
and two or three other legacies. He appoints the trust funds 
under the settlement made on his marriage with his second 
wife to his two children, Florence and Foster. ‘The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his said son, Edmund 
Wilson Swetenham. 

The will (dated Nov. 20, 1887) of Mr. Charles Guillaume 
Paul Andral, President of the Board of Directors of the Orleans 
Railway Company, officer of the Legion of Honour, formerly 
Vice-President of the Council of State, late of 26, Cours de la 
teine, Paris, who died on Dec. 19 last, was proved in London 
on May 15 by Jules Michel Pérard, the sole executor, the value 


Dumbartonshire, Turkey-red dyer and printer, 
mhill, Cardross, who died on Dec. 2 last, 
Ewing, John Christie, John McIntosh 
Mackenzie, the executors-nominate, was 


residing at Bloo equal shares. 
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“FASHIONS IN FUR seem to grow 


more artistic, and i 


every year more tasteful and 


is a certain fact that the fur garments of the 


present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 
and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally 
unknown This is 
especially the case at the International 


Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, | 
in fur garments of the | 


ten or fifteen years ago. 


some 





where the latest novelties 


best and smartest design may always be 


found.”—Lrtract. 


quality 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


E> 163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND SW. LONDON. 





This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


( GUARDS, and ALBERT CHAINS, 





NOBILITY OF LIFE 


** Who best can suffer, best can do.”’—Milton. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the history of Great Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness!!! 


ABOVE ALLI!! 
A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND 
UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 
The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER 
MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-Respect and Independence 
of Character; Kindness and Protection to the Weak; Readiness 
to Forgive Offence; a Desire to Conciliate the Differences of 
others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinch- 
ing Truthfulness. 








“Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would 
produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION 
OF LIFE,”—SMILEs, 


SHAKSPEARE 
AND DUTY. 


THE PIvoT OF DUTY- 


STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 

SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR.—Experience shows that sugar, | 
pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, | 
sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin or old 
whisky largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is 
peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion 
has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make 
us rue, 
IF ENGLAND TO ITSELF DO REST BUT 
TRUE!” 

















Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capele ts marked ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without 
® it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 








The will (dated July 23, 1888), with a codicil (dated Feb, 27, 
1890), of Mr. Charles Child, late of Millway Lodge, Andover, 


| with 


of the personal estate in England amounting to over £25,000. 
The testator bequeaths to the Due de Broglie the papers and 
memoirs of Prince De Talleyrand, which were bequeathed to 


~ Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lro. 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LO 








In return for a £10 Note, free and safe per post, a 


LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCH, 


perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless 
action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


In return for a £10 Note, free and safe per post, one of 
BENNETT'S LADIES’ 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-HUNTING WATCHES, 

Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless | 

action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight. Gold | 


Chains at manufacturers’ prices ; 
ee | £15. 
£5. In return for P.O, Order, free and safe per post, one of 


The CHEAPSIDE BENNETT'S GENTLEMEN’S 
j-plate KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, GOLD KEYLE3S LEVER WATCHES, 
CHRONOMETER BALANCE, and jewelled in with CHRONOMETER BALANCE, and jewelled in 
thirteen actions, in strong silver case, with crystal glass, | thirteen actions; in all respects a thoroughly sound, 


The cheapest watch ever produced. Air,damp, and dust useful watch, 
tight, Free and safe per post for £5. Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltd., 65 & 64, Cheapside, 


EVERY KIND OF CLOCKS. 
JEWELLERY. THE FINEST STOCK IN 


LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, LONDON. 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
DINING-ROOM, 
HALL, 
LIBRARY, OFFICE, 


And other CLOCKS, at prices 
lower than ever. 








from £2. 

GOLD BROOCHES and EAR- 
RINGS, from £1. 
ENTLEMEN’S GOLD ALBERT 
CHAINS, in all patterns and 
qualities, from £3. 
GENTLEMEN'S DIAMOND and 
SIGNET RINGS, 
GENTLEMEN'S LINKS, 
SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &c. 
GOLD LOCKETS, Mounted with 
PRECIOUS STONES, 
LADIES’ GEM, KEEPER, and 
WEDDING RINGS, 

A large assortment from £1. 


Estimates given for Church, 


Turret, and other public clocks, 


, “oe 7 99 Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltéd., 
Fe ne ¢ ag geen en 
* A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS carey Heels 
3-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER WATCH, | ROHS on 
accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in © & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 

13 actions. In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram EC, 
richly emblazoned, Free and safe per post, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, L-Tv., 
Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 


NOVELTIES AT JAY’S. 


“As usual at this season of the year, Jay’s Mourning Warehouse» 
Regent-street, is to the fore with a splendid assortment of new materials 
for summer wear. To the fact that grey is the prevailing colour this 
season is attributable the numberless shades of that favourite tint 
on view at this house. Black grenadine will also be much worn, and 
in this material there is an endless variety of designs among those 
at Jay's. In silks, brocades will this year take the lead, the patterns 
being mostly small and detached, the floral designs being specially 
attractive and handsome in the extreme.’—Court Circular, 


MOURNING. 


“In reply to many inquiries, we recommend the Maison Jay. 

“This house, long established, makes mourning a specialty, and is 
excelled by no other house in London or Paris for the beauty of the 
work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture,” 


‘MOURNING ORDERS IN TH 
COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Jay’s experienced Assistants and Dvressfitters travel to any 
part of the kingdom free of expense to purchasers. They take with 
them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, 
all marked in Plain Figures, and at the same price as if purchased at 
the warehouse, Reasonable estimates are also given for Household 


Mourning. 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW MUSIC. | 

Cc HAPPELL and CO/JS NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Just published, 

THE. GONDOLIE wr New Opera by 

. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
g Performed with great success at the 
Savoy Theatre. 





Now bei 





VOCAL SCOl ee 
PIANOFOR TE “SOLO 





LIBRETT( gh, A ae oe : net 
WALTZ, L. ANC E Its, QUADRILLE, and POL KA, 
by alo ee ° ee 43. 
PIANOFOR TE ARR ANGEMENT, by W. Sn All wor d, 
Boyton Smith and W. Kuhe . 48. 


SELEC pS, ON layed by all the Military Bands), by 

Cha jun. ° . ‘ oe 
SELEC TION “for and PIANOFORTE, by 

H, Farmer .. oe os ; ee «- 53, 








‘ NEW SONGS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS. 


yrds by Clifton Bingham. 
I DARE 10 LOVE THEE. Paolo Tosti. 
oe Words by Marie Correlli. 
3 WV HEN I'M BIG I’LL BE A SOLDIER. 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Miss Eleanor Rees with great success, | 


rok LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


By HE R BE - L3 BE DFORD. 
Wo y 


\ SONG OF A LIFE. Paolo Tosti. be 
} 
| 
| 


Cornwall, 
; Sung by At on Saxe 
- 201 L Z WILLIS. by Dr. Ame 
‘a snged from the score, and Sung with the greatest 
4 success by Liza Lehmann, 





(PHE ROSE. By Tito Mattei. 
Words by Glynn Vivian. 
WwHy : ART THOU GONE? 
By J. M. CAPEL. 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON, 
-» 
V ENXETIAN SONG WALTZ. 


On the j« ' ‘. 
Arranged by P. Bucalossi. 


\ ARCHESA WAL TZ. By J. H. Wolton. 


* Quite delightful."—County Gentleman, 








DOL sZESTICES POLKA. By J. H. Wolton. 
“A bright and dancy polka.”—County Gentleman, 
[3 THE RIVER WALTZ. By G. Wittmann. 
2s. each net. 
. YHAPPELL and CO.S IRON-FRAMED | - 


PIANOFORTES for SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL- | 
MENT SYSTEM. 


STUDENTS’ PIANOF On ity s ee +» From 16 guineas, | 
YACHT PIANOS (Folding Keyboards)... 2, } 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTI o 2 «& 
OBLIQUE AND OVERSTR (UNG PiANOS -— 2 a 
UPRIGHT GRANDS ° Me 70 pes 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS... a“ oe > 


YIANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, by | 
Broadwood, Beeclistein, Collard, and Erard, 
LEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
From 6 to 150 Guineas, 
(ALOUG H and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 


COMBINATION AMERICAN ORGANS, 
From 6 to 250 guineas. 





, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


Ss eerwes PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Simaliwoor P | Is the Best of all, 
} Is the Best of th 
Smaliw 7 | Is the Best of all, 
23, 6d. net.—FRANCIS DAY, and HUNTER, 195, Oxford-street, W. 






Smatlw 


Newly introduced P anofortes of the finest quality, 
From £29 to £330, 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
' 33, GREAT PU UTE SEY STRE kk ET, LONDON, W. 


Ie RARDS’' PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sol 
earing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu. | 

For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Great | 
Marl borough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. | 


kK RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 
4 50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, fre mn 95 gu ners, 
GRANDS, from “« is 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 
Issv, 























Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887 


\ OORE and MOORE, —Pianos from 163 gs. 
a to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 es. ; Three-Ye ars" 
System, from 10s, 6d. per M mth, or Cash, Lists free. 

10d and 105, Bishopsgate-within London, E.C, 


JOHN Brews SMEAD and Son's 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
BATU NE D FROM HIRE, 
ve pure sed at 
GRE ATLY EDUC D PRICES. 
Illustr: ater \ and ed Lists post free on application. 
1 and 29, Wigmore-street, Londu m, W. 











YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 

Illustrated Lists Free. 

), New Bond-street, W. 


THAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 
se fine aT Heraldic 


X-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Bernascon 


et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned and best 















‘UL L Er IN'S GUINEA BOX of CRES" irs ire. class establi shment, 
a Hs ilf-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
all oan pad IN COLOUR with 











UCE RN + oe Hote Is eteoaiteataal and 
to the Schweiz« rhof. 
roving ; no Charge for li ghting or ser 

Hause ay F rr nes, Pr 





ART GALLERY. 


“ DEEDS,NOT WORDS” 


IN, Switzerland, —Grand Hotel 
5 . One of the most beautiful 
This Hotel is just rebuilt 
modern improvements ¢ 


ow were bought by C 


Adimiss sion, Fras n Ten to Be ven, ca. spots in Switzerland. 


| Express and Cheap Tickets issued to 








\e Telephonic communication with the Hétel 
Steinbock, Lauterbrunnen, 


¢ | (PEPLITZ - SCHONAU, 
is one of the Oldest Watering-places in Europe, 

hot alkaline springs (from 98 to 120 deg. Fahr.) 

during the whole year. 

The Teplitz springs havea direct effect in remo\ 


DUCHESS OF 


+e OF E N aGRAND rg a Regt bbe bend t 


Scots Guard ‘and ery tke * will he 
ious entertainments will take place fr« ym time te y time. 





and others willing to sun ply artic les free 


| invited t rc mnimunie ase wi ith the, Secre 
-Fir 





“Stadtischer Bader-Inspector’ 
the Ms ayor of Sc bien l 


Dp. to 54 
7 altho, from ‘Bt o8 pm., Chi dren under Twelve half. 


ps Tickets are available 





yns and Annual Subser pti ons are t arnestls solici ped, 
andl wi ie be b thankft ~- rect 
B. ’ , adjacent to Monaco, is 
and inte resting of enn 





one ol the most quiet 
—- > oF the Mediterrane an sea- 
OETZMANN always tempered by the 
* The he ach i is cc overed with the softest sand ; 
, With warm sea-baths ; ¢ 





as in some of our own places of summer resort 


PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per a 


> charged if purchased in six 


coast which offers to it 
i Establishments on the 
| GETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. j r , &e, 
There is, perhaps, no town in the 
» beauty of its position with Monte ¢ are »,( 
fascinationsand attractions— nos only! by 
and by the inviting scenery, 
kind for re Hi 4 in cases of i 








Gdlore auch te ally £0 a bias t 
w iN TER RESORT, Monaco 
among the winter stations on the 
on account of its climate, 
elegant pleasures it has to off 


r mm on the “ 
“T HOMAS OETZMANN 
Me diterranean sea-border, 
its numerous attractions, ¢ 





DETIASS 


and Monte Carlo enjoy 4 


only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
re, 


/RD'S PIANOS 
cash, or — Der mm oth 
. 6d. “ste mont hon the. 














~—, 2 








Great _ provements have hee nm ade in the m namufacture 
UREKA SH r 





-, 40: 45s8., sent hy parcel post tree to your 
iinet rated Self- Mes ae 
SO per cent discount, 








{IRTS. — FORD'S 
The ne w patterns of French Printed Cambric Shirtings | 
FOR D'S IMPROVED 

CRE K A SHES, ready for ins specti« mn, or 
334. —Rh. FORD: and C¢ 0, 








Full price paid wi i be allowed for any instrume “yy 


within three years if one of a higher class be taken, 





aig GENTLEMEN'S 


otentie ¢ articular o 2 
Iilustrations and particulars post free. es to 68 nehee che at 


CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, 





i>) 
> BR) . 








PUBLISHED BY HURST AND. hed AC ‘KE TT. 
Now ready at all the Kite 








BROWN and 


LITTLE MiSs COLWYN, By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
ols 










By Captati ANDItE Ww | hall-street, E.C. ; and 


Now ready (Sixpe nce), New Series, No, 84, 





CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


t 
}HEST HONOUR: 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER in 3$]b. and }]b. 
PACKETS 














Por 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 





C ZROCGCOLAT INZINE COLLAS.—Ask tor “¢ 
- ANS ( 7 Cc 





= 





CLEANS DRE {SSE Ss. 


ENZINE 5 Lg 














_— MENIER, 





ALKER’S CRY STAL ‘CASE WATCHES. 


1 istrat Cc ue of W Bt Clocks a . 
An Tih ent free asaene of atches and Clock fee te word COLIAS on the Label and Cap, 


Extra refined, neatly odourless 





and 230, Regent-street. 











PENZINE COLLAS. aus li for. 
P rep ar ee and te oe no other. 

Is., and 18, 6d. per Bottle. 

and "SONS. 449, Oxford-street, W 


Assurance Fund, Pour, an ctene, 








“7PSOM RACES.—June 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

4 LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
The ONLY ROUTE to the Epsom Downs Station (on the 
Race-Course) ia from London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington 
Addison-road), and Clapham Junction 


. Tan . . , 
;jPs0mM DOWNS STATION.—This spacious 
and convenient Station, within a few minutes’ walk 
of the Grand Stand, has been specially prepared for the 
Epsom Race Traffic, and additional First-Class Ladies’ 
Waiting-Rooms, elegantly furnished, will be provided 


JPREQUENT DIRECT SPECIAL EXPRESS 
AND CHEAP TRAINS between the above Stations 
on all four days of the Races, also extra First-Class Special 
Express Trains on the‘ Derby " and “ Oaks” days ° 
PSOM TOWN STATION.—Express and 
4 Cheap Trains to Epsom Town Stations (L. B.and 8. C. Ry.) 
will also run as required from London Bridge, Victoria, 
Kensington (Addison-road), and Clapham Junction The 





available to return from Epsom Town Station 


PuRot GH BOOKINGS. Arrangements 

have been made with the London and North-Western, 
Great Western, Great Northern, and Midland Railways to 
issue Through Tickets fromall their principal Stations to the 
Epsom Downs Station on the Race-Course 

The Trains of the above Ratiway Companies all run either 
to the Victoria or Kensington (Addison-road) Stations in 
connection with the above Special Trains to the Epsom 
Downs Station. 


sITpT . MIT? , ‘ 
ror FURTHER PARTICULARS see Small 
Bills, to be had at London Bridge, Victoria, and Kensing 
ton (Addison-road) Stations, and at the Brighton Company's 
West-End General Offices, 28, Regent-cireus, Piceadiily, and 
8, Grand Hotel -buildings, Trafalgar - square vlao at theit 
City Office, Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's, Ludgate-circus 
and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand, where Tickets may also be 
obtained 
The West-End Offices will remain op 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, June d,and 6 
(By order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


PLFA URE CRU ISES TO THE LAND OF 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN.—The Orient Company's Ste wm 
ships GARONN 3876 tons) and CHIMBORAZO (3a47 tons) 
will make aseries of Trips to Norway during the se Soon, 
visiting the finest Fiords. The dates of departure from 
London will be as fi lows, and srOm, i th two days later 
JUNE J 15 days 


for 
for 2 
» for 2 











nuntil Ten p.m. on 














INE 2, la 1 days 
The Steamers will be navigated thror a the “Inner lead "— 
i.e., inside the fringe of Islands off the coust of Norwa the 18 
securing smooth water; those of June 23 
proceed to the North Cape, where the Sun 
the horizon at Midnight. The Garonne ¢ i ’ 
fitted with electric light, hotand cold baths, &c, Cuisine of 
the highest order. 
Managers—F, Greken and Co., 13, Fenchurch -avenue ; 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co., 5, Fenchurch-avenue, London, 
E.C. For further particulars apply to the latter firn 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
POURS TO THE WEST COAST AND 
FIORDS OF NORWAY.—Quickest and che apest route, 
The splendid new first-class steamer 8ST. SI IVA leaves 
Leith and Aberdeen on JUNE 7 for Twelve Days Pe ruise, Fort- 


| nightly thereafter. Full particulars and Hand bo« k (3d.) may 
| be had from W. A. MALCOLM, 102, Queen Victoria-street, EC, ; 


SEWELLand CROWTHER, Is, Cockspur-st., aert ne-cross s.W 
THOMAS Cook and Sons, Lude ate circus, E andall Branch 
Offices : andGuLlon COMPANY, 25, Water rest, Liverpool 
, Tron ’ ’ . — ’ 
Y ACHTING CRUISE TO THE LEVANT 
AND CRIMEA.—The Orient Company will dispatch 

their steam-ship CUZCO, 391s tons register, 4000-horse power, 
from London on JULY 1, for a Six-Weeks Cruise, visiting 
Pirwus (for Athens), Constantinople, Sebastopol, Balaclava, 
Yalta (for Livadia), Mudania (for Brusa), Mount Athos, and 
calling en route at various places in the Mediterranean. The 
month of July is considered the pleasantest time for cruising 
in the Mediterranean and Black Sea, The Cuzco is fitted with 
electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest 
order, 

Managers—F. Green and Co., 13, Fenchurch-avenne, E.C.; 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co., 5, Fen beavenue, E.C, 
For terms and further particulars apply latter firm 








"TP. AND O. MAIL-STEAME RS 
FROM LONDON TO 
ater ie iIB 
DIS! int i1YPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, via 


RALTAR, MALTA, BRIN-) 
BOMBAY ) 
a- 


Every week, 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO. CHINA, STItA ITS 
and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZE Every 
LARD sae ‘TASMANIA, and ALEX jtiternate week, 


DR 
DIRKC Tsk tk VICE on mn BRINDISI to EGYPT andthe EAST 
cap Return Tickets 
‘at the Company's Offices, 122. Leacen 
, Cocks spur-street London, 8. W, 


For Particulars - i 











| or “MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
ily yield, 507,600 galle. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr. 
The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century. 
Most valuable in cases of Kheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and pe rfected at rent 
expense, One of the greatest hygienic physicians says: “ They 
are the most complete in Europe. rhey ine Therm nl, 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (hy Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. All 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths fand Daily in the 
Pump-toom. 4 Address Manager for every information. 


PHE 3 HIGHLANDS — OF BRAZIL 

SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates in the 
world for pulmonary complaints, 2300 ft. above sea-level, 
atmosphere dry and exhilarating. Visitors from Eng and 
exchange their winter fora delightful summer, instead of the 
mitigated winter of the Mediterranean health-resorts; 2 
days of sunshine perannum. English church. Circular fro 
CHARLES W. Jones 39, Drury-buildings, Liverpool; 
ARTHUR E, Joxks, Esq., The Sanatorium, 8. Paul », Brazil. 


. Y\HILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 
‘I 0 / LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended ty 

all Doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
Lady of Fashion. Whitens and fortifies the 
Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant pertu me, 
Bi ‘ 


I ADIES -_ ag a velvety appearance, 
ie a, 2a, 
d on 


















J. BIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 


Y\HEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOL IDAY. 
THE ARDENNES, vid HARWICH. For par ulare 
read “Walks inthe Ardennes.” By post, xd., of the 
CONTINENTAL MANAGER, Great Eastern Railway, 
Liverpool-street Station, E4 





ENGLISH 
LAVENDER 
FLOWERS 


(combined with Choice and 
Delicate Scents) 


have now been used 
for upwards of 


HALF A CENTURY 


in the preparation of 


S. SAINSBURY'S 
LAVENDER 
WATER. 

























ENGLISH 
LAVENDER 
FLOWERS 


(combined with Choice and 
Delicate Scents) 


have now been used 
for upwards of 


HALF A CENTURY 


in the preparation of 


S. SAINSBURYS 
LAVENDER 
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him by Mr. De Bacour, and which are in the hands of his co- 
le gwatee, Mr. Chatel iin. and also his rights in the 10,000 francs 
bequeathed to Mr. Chatelain senior, and himself, for the costs 
which the custody and publication of the said memoirs might 
incur. Subject to some other legacies he appoints his wife, 
Marie Blanche Delins, universal legatee of the personal and 
real properties he may have to leave. 

The will (dated June 38, 
June 20 and Feb. 20 and 
John Henry Lefroy, K.C.M.G.,( lonel Commandant 
Royal Artillery, late of Lewarne, near Liskeard, Cornwall, 
who died on April 11, was proved on May 10 by Dame Charlotte 
Anna Lefroy, the widow, and Lieut.-Colonel Henry George 
Lefroy, the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £9152 The testator bequeaths £500 and his 
plate, furniture, and effects to his wife, and various legacies to 
children and to a servant. As to the residue of 
leaves one fourth to each of his children, Henry George Lefroy, 
Mrs. Emily Mary Trench, Augustus Henry Fraser Lefroy, and 
Mrs. Augusta Maude Crofton 


codicils (dated 
Sir 


three 


Ist), of General 


IS8%), with 


1SS8u 


his estate, he 


Lord Hartington’s meeting at Devonshire House in aid of 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund resulted in over £200 
treasurer, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton 
The Dean and Chapter of Bangor have received the « ye 
for the elect the Rev. D. Lewis Lloyd as Bishop 

the c fixed for St. Barnabas’ 

ynate is given in this 


being transmitted to the 


ion ot 
msecration 


the Bishop 


hemy 


iesl 


Vorning Herald and the 
London offices at 
the Mansion House 


papers can be seen and 


The proprietors of the Sydney 
Sydney Ma have opened their 
No. 78 Victoria-street, opposite 
tailway Station, where files of their 
the general business connected with their journals is trai s- 
acted. Visitors from the Australian invited to 
register their addresses for their own convenience, and are at 


new 


Queen 


colonies are 


liberty to have letters sent to the office. 

The anniversary general meeting of the governors and 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England was 
held at the society's rooms, 12, Hanover-square, Lord Moreton 
presiding. The secretary read the annual report, which 
adverted to the continued prosperity of the society in the first 
year of the second half-century of its existence, and to the 
sustained activity of all branches of its work. Lord Ravens- 
worth was elected President for next year, when the show will 
be held at Doncaster. It was stated that the arrangements for 
the forthcoming meeting at Plymouth are well advanced. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Princess Christian gives her valuable presidency to a move- 
ment for establishing a Home of Rest for Nurses, which Lady 
George Hamilton is proposing. According to the Woman's 
World for May. nurses are frequently sadly overworked. The 
writer of the article charges doctors with being indifferent 
to the sufferings of their willing aids, and with seeing with 
equanimity such outrages on the natural powers as a nurse 
who has been on duty for eighteen hours out of the pre- 
ceding twenty-four returning to commence another ten hours 
of unrelieved responsibility and labour. One famous surgeon, 
declares, shuts the nurse up with her patient for sixty 
hours after a particular operation, providing for her neither 
sleep, relief from responsibility, nor fresh air during all that 
time. The Nurses’ Union, in which also Princess Christian is 
interesting herself, should in process of time have something 
to say to such cases. Meantime, a place where these overworked 
and much-tried toilers for the sick may take occasional rest 
is a necessity. and public help towards it is fairly asked. 

Princess Mary has formally opened the buildings on the 
Cadogan estate erected for the Ladies’ Dwellings Company. 
In these flats the problem of co-operative housekeeping seems 
solved. Each lady has her own sitting-room and bed- 
room, while there are spacious dining-, drawing-, and reading- 
rooms open to all the residents when they choose to avail 
themselves of the club-like advantages provided. The terms 
are kept strictly moderate, but sufficiently high to pay a 
reasonable interest on the capital invested by the company. 
It is almost enough to make one wish to be a single lady to 
see these comfortable little homes, where there is every privacy 
and self-management without any housekeeping worry ! 

Co-operation in the buying and cooking of our food, and 
the cleansing of our dwellings, is, I am convinced, the way 
out of the domestic servant difficulty. But so slowly do 
ideas move that even in the great “mansions” of flats, 
where it would be so easy to have a common kitchen, a 
housekeeper and a steward without other duties to distract 
them from managing domestic affairs, and a staff of well- 
trained and constantly overlooked under-servants, who could 
30 easily be organised thoroughly to do the daily work of the 
many households under the one roof without friction or 
waste of energy, it is still the exception, not the rule, to 
find such attendance provided. Its benefit, in saving coals, 
utensils, worry to the mistress, waste of time on the one hand 
and overwork on the other to the servants, while providing 
for better pay for the highest skill in the kitchen, and allowing 
the engagement of under-helpers to relieve the man or woman 
with brains enough to direct high-class cooking from the dirty 
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drudgery that necessarily falls on the cook in middle-class 
kitchens, and renders it difficult to induce capable women to 
profession of the art of preparing food—all this is 
surely obvious. The few ladies housed in Sloane-gardens are 
to be envied. Why does not somebody organise reasonably 
priced flats for families on the same system ? 

Her Majesty’s table-linen is still made by hand ; indeed, 
all the finest linen is so, and Messrs. Roberston, Ledlie, and 
Ferguson, of Belfast, who are showing at Edinburgh the table- 
cloths that they have woven for the Royal table at Osborne, 
declare that the power loom can never produce the best work. 
The Queen's table-cloth has for its centre the star of the 
Garter, bearing in its midst the Royal arms, and having woven 
on the larger rays of the star the names of the great 
dependencies of the Crown, and on the lesser rays the names 
of the smaller dependencies, while the border is formed of the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle entwined, and the Crown Imperial 
appears in the corners. 

A correspondent, signing himself “ Karl Pearson,” sends on 
to me a letter addressed to him by a third person, and evidently 
not intended for my perusal. This, on reflection, he will no 
doubt perceive to be an impropriety, and I consider myself 
barred from alluding to that letter. But Mr. Pearson’s own 
communication is suggestive, and may be referred to, because 
it contains one of the most common blunders about the 
position of women. Mr. Pearson maintains that no worker 
for women’s advancement should ever criticise unfavourably 
what is done by any other woman, but should pretend to think 
that it must be right, because to find a fault in one woman 
lowers all women. From this theory I dissent altogether. It 
has been common for men in the past to reflect the blunders 
of one woman on the sex. But this is as unphilosophical as it 
is unjust; and it becomes all who want to raise the status of 
women to protest against this eternal consideration of women 
as members merely of their sex instead of as members of the 
human race, and thus generalising the personal failings and 
errors of an individual woman into those of all her kind. 


make a 


It is a serious flaw in the reasoning apparatus of the mighty 
masculine mind that men should so constantly do this with 
regard to women. If a woman with a fortune makes a foolish 
use of it, “See,” they cry, “the mischief of trusting women 
with control over money!” But when the “ Jubilee Plunger” 
tosses a quarter of a million to the winds in a couple of years, 
nobody argues thence in a similar way about all men. If one 
woman screams when she sees a spider, the man who kills 
it says, cowards!” when there are countless 
instances of splendid courage in women. Or if one woman 
cannot comprehend her own accounts, a man says, “* Women 
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It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining— 


Allen & Hanburys 


ee = 
Renowned all over the World for superiority of manufacture, 
exquisite finish, and bonest soundness, holding the first rank 
among the highest classof pure Irish Linen Goods—a genuine 
revival of the excellent old-fashioned graas-bleached Linens 
of the past generation, which lasted a lifetime. 
“ Ap exceptionally strone Linen, will last ycars.”"—The Queen. 
aNTRIM. | 


Old Bleach Works: RANDALSTOWW, Co. 


supplying 


Is made in a minute. 


Infants Food 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
i all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 


USE 


RE. 8 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


OCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charies 4. Cameron, M.D. 
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Bridgefoot House, Iver, Bucks. 


To Messrs. Charles A. Vozeler Co. 
LADY EDWARDS has suffered from Rheumatism for several years, especially in the 
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knees, which has prevented her from riding or taking any violent exercise. 
to try a bottle of your St. Jacobs Oil, and has derived such benefit from it that she has had a second 


She has been persuaded 


After using it for a fortnight, all the Rheumatic pains have left her, and the relief is such 
that Lady Edwards will never be without a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil.—Feb. 1, 1890. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP RICHARDSON. D.D., presiding Bishop 
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of the Reformed Episcopal Church in England, St. John’s Wood, says : 


“I have many opportunities 


of testing St. Jacobs Oil in cases of rheumatism, and think it a valuable remedy.” 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE says: 


“That having used St. Jacobs Oil for a sprained 





foot, the result was most marvellous ; 


before a week had elapsed I was able to get about, and in ten 


days the foot was as sound as ever.”’ 


MR. HENRY TOLLEMACHE, M.P., says: 


“T have received much benefit by the 





use of St. Jacobs Oil during an attack of rheumatic fever.”’ 


“SUNDAY TIMES” says: 


‘That the extraordinary merits of St. Jacobs Oil as a cure 





for rheumatism and neuralgia are being rapidly recognised.” 


REV. W. J. CAULFIELD BROWNE, M.A., Rector, Kittsford Rectory, says: 





** My parishioners, under my recommendation, use St. Jacobs Oil.” 


HENRY and ANN BRIGHT, Hon. Superintendents of the North London Home for 
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Aged Christian Blind Women, say that 
rheumatism and neuralgia.” 


REV. EDWARD SINGLETON, M.A., D.D., 30, Bournevue Road, Streatham, says : 


“St. Jacobs Oil has proved unfailing in the Home for 





‘St. Jacobs Oil removes all pain directly.’ 


“THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE” says: 


* A man employed at the Central Fish Market, 
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CONQUERS PAIN 











without pain. 


hospitals, was declared incurable. 
Continuing the use of it, all pain, swelling, and stiffness disappeared. 


It acts like magic. 
embrocation to demonstrate its superiority over all. 


Because it is peculiar to itself. 


London, was for three years helpless with rheumatism ; and, after having been sent te three different 


After four days’ use of St. Jacobs Oil he could use his arm 
He is now 


cured and at work.”’ 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


is, St. Jacobs Oil has cured thousands of people of Rheumatism and Neuralgia who had suffered for 
WHY ? 


wonderful penetrating power. 


It is wholly unlike any other remedy. It possesses 


It treats the disease at the foundation. It goes straight to the spot. 
It conquers pain. It only needs to be compared with any other liniment or 
It is an outward application. Sold everywhere 


at 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


The CHARLES A. VOGELER CO., 
45, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, AND 72, AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS. 





SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. 
Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 4/11. 
For Gentlemen, from 2/11 to 12/9, 

For Girls and Boys, from 1/3) the yard. 


All the Latest and most Fashionable 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 


ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


PLYMovUTH. 





For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, 


On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 


SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 
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EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES 





AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 


Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 


immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 





at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 
Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 
residence may be. 
Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 


Telephone Number 3557. 





re. ROBINSON i “nscsxr sr, toxpox. 
t REGENT ST., LONDON. 














The only cheap watch that will give entire satisfaction and has 
Case is Nickeled, with a double 
seconds 


“ PUMILINE.” 


Recommended by Sir Morell Mackenzie, Dr. Litton Forbes, Dr. Barnes's “ Journal of Gynecology,” 
and more than L000 Eminent British Medical Men, 


PUMI LIN =: 
6d. & 1s, per Tablet. SOAP, 


does not contain “cream,” and will not, therefore, decompose and 











but, being superfatted with Lanoline, is stable 
and emollient, and the presence of the “ Pumiline” ensures the 
velvety condition and a healthy functional activity of the skin 
which no other soap can ever confer, 


PUMILINE: 


OINTMENT. 
1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. per Pot. 


Anunrivalled preparation for all Skin Affections, Eczema, &e, Gives 
immediate relief to the most acute irritation. Admirable both as 
a medicinal agent and toilet requisite, 


cause skin disease ; 


A Pine Harvest in the Alps. 


The PUMILINE EXTRACT (is. per bottle), for use in Baths, is highly efficacious in 


Rheumatism, Muscular Pains, Anzemia, and Skin Disease, Soothing, healing, invigorating, 
Of all Chemists, or (with 3d. extra for postage) from the Proprietors, 
Cc. & C. STERN, 62, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


A useful pamphlet on the “HOME USE OF PUMILINE” post free to all applicants. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS 


PERRY & CO.’S VIADUCT WATCH. 


Over 50,000 


Sold. 


PRICIG 


10/6 


HACHF. 


PRICE 


10/6 


HAC. 





uick Winding Keyless Action. Thx 

back, and the Hands are set from the outside. The Dial is enamelled, and has sunk 

Movement jeweilled in 4 holes: Ladies’ Size, 12s. 6d.; Silver Cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ Size, ZAs. 

Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


PERRY and CoO., 
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are incapable of conducting practical affairs,” while there Generalising from particular instances is dangerous—a sort THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
are thousands of women heading businesses here, and in of logical edged tool that is apt to cut the unskilful hand. The musical garden parties, as they may be termed, in the 
France the book-keeping and financial affairs generally are A young Pole, soon after arriving in England, fellintoaslight yerdant grounds so tastefully illuminated by Mr. James Pain, 
almost always in the hands of women. fever from achill. His doctor put him to bed in avery hot have thus far proved the most popular attraction at the French 

Somehow, one hardly ever hears the reverse—the admirable, room, covered him with blankets, and wanted him to drink [Exhibition at West Brompton, opened by the Lord Mayor on 
respectable, noble qualities assigned to all women from the profusely, in order that he might perspire; but the Pole the 17th of May. But M. Sandoz and the Committee of French 
example of an individual woman's learning, abilities, or could not speak a word of English, and, unable to comprehend Exhibitors are exerting themselves to provide, very shortly, 
virtues. One does not hear that “women are great scholars” the arrangements, he refused to drink sufficiently. “Give an Art and Industrial Collection, which Mr.J.R. Whitley is of 
because Miss Ramsay was Senior Classic. or because Mrs. him a red-herring.” said the doctor. So the sick man, under opinion will be not unworthy of comparison with the late 
Somerville took all science to be her province—that “ women persuasion, ate his red-herring, and, being very thirsty Italian Exhibition on the same site. A series of special French 
are great organisers ecause Miss Nightingale reduced chaos ®fterwards, drank a great deal, slept in a great heat, and  fétes will be given during the season—one on behalf of the 
to order in the Crimea. and the “ Women’s Sanitary Commis- 80 recovered. He marked in his notebook: “A red-herring French Hospital in London, to the funds of which institution 
sion” did the same in America in the Civil war; or that cures of fever.” A little while afterwards, a French friend Colonel J. T. North, President of the Reception Committee, has 
‘women are great novelists” because there are no names seeming feverish one evening, the young Pole (who could announced that he will contribute the good round sum of £500. 
higher in that branch of our letters than those of Marian speak French) advised the sufferer to try this same remedy— The most novel entertainment at present is the picturesque 
Evans (George Eliot), Charlotte Bronté, and Jane Austen, to eat a red-herring. jut he had not noticed the high «Wild East” performance of the white-robed Arabs in the 
No, this illogical habit of generalising from individuals is temperature of the room, or the overloading with blankets ; spacious Hippodrome where “ Buffalo Bill’s” Wild West Show 
commonly confined to the blunders and stupidities com- nd besides, this was a more serious case. So, instead of proved such a favourite feature during the American Exhibition. 
mitte 'y women. It is, therefore, a tactical mistake getting better after eating the herring, the Frenchman got  [n lieu of the cleverly painted Roman Colosseum we have as 
on our part to encourage or sanction it Fancy any Worse, and ultimately died. Then the Pole marked in his background to the Arab evolutions a panorama, by M. Jambin, 
man refraining from blaming Mr. Karl Pearson for sending notebook : “ N.B.—Though a red-herring cures Poles of fever, of mountainous country in North Africa. Life in the “ Wild 
roun wrivate letter because of “the solidarity of the male — it kills Frenchmen.” FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. East” is typified by an Arab war-dance and dance of Arab 
sex "! ually, no woman need hesitate to censure what is — = women,an Arabian caravan being attacked, and dashing horse- 
censurable in another, merely for the sake of “the solidarity ” The annual meeting of the Army Scripture Readers’ manship, comprising a race between the Arab chieftain Larbi- 
f her sex; because, in fact, the mistake or fault of one Society was held on May 23, at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, Ben Kess-Kess and a Chasseur d’Afrique, won by the Arab 
woman in no way whatsoever reflects on women at large. On the Rev. Dr. Edghill, Chaplain of the Forces, presiding. The steed. The best pieces of fresh scene-painting in the pleasure- 
the other hand, a woman who pretends to cite the errors of report stated that, on the whole, the year had been a satisfac- gardens are the Champs Elysées, with the Are de ‘Triomphe 
and an anonymous gift of £1000 had enabled them in the background, and the exterior of the Louvre Theatre, 
wherein a a of econ take place. 


some of her sex a flecting on all is doubly discreditable tory one, 


she is at once disloy: al and illogical. to reduce the debt by £600, 
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INDISPENSABLE FOR LADIES AND ALL PERSONS WITH A DELICATE SKIN. 


IF YOU WISH TO PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST CHAPPED HANDS AND CRACKED SKIN, AND TO KEEP 
YOUR COMPLEXION IN GOOD CONDITION DURING THE WHOLE YEAR, USE 


_“MOUSON'S COCOA BUTTER SOAP” 


(Savon au beurre de Cacao). 


This Celebrated Soap consists chiefly of Cocoa Butter (extracted in the manufacture of Chocolate), which is the mildest fat known, 


and possesses a wonderfully healing and softening influence upon the skin. The beneficent and soothing properties of this product make 
themselves apparent by the delicious creamy lather it produces, rendering even the coarsest skin as soft as velvet, Cocoa Batter Soap 


is a real skin beautifier and a balm to young and old alike. 


MOUSON & CO., PERFUMERS & TOILET SOAP MANUFACTURERS, FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE. 


LONDON, 32 and 33, HAMSELL STREET, E.C. (Established 1798.) 
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MR. C. B. HARNESS’ 





ARE 





ELECTROPATHIC 





A BOON TO SUFFERERS. 


HEY are an improvement on the 
galvanic couple of the celebrated 
German Professor Humboldt. They 
are exceedingly simple in their con- 
struction, very comfortable to wear, 
and from their constant action most 
efficacious as a self-generating reser- 
voir of electricity. They are entirely 
unique as a therapeutical adaptation 
of electricity, as they consist of a 
series of constant-current electric 
generators, which are in continuous 
action while the belt is worn. They 
contain also all the essential elements 
of the dry compress, so well known 
and appreciated in hydropathic 
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treatment. Acting as they do upon 
all the most important organs of 
the body, they rarely fail to alleviate 
most of the disorders resulting from 
local or general debility, impaired 
digestion, weak circulation, or defec- 
tive organic action. 

These Genuine Electric Belts are 
exceedingly comfortable to wear, 
give wonderful support and vitality 
to the internal organs of the body, 
improve the figure, prevent chills, 
impart new life and vigour to the 


debilitated constitution, stimulate 
the organic action, promote the 
circulation, assist digestion, and 





promptly renew the vital energy the 


Note 


A ddré &s&— 


2, 


Oxford 
Street, 


LONDON, W. 








loss of which fs the first symptom 
of decay, Their healing propertics 


are multifarious. They stimulate 
the functions of various organs, in- 
crease their secretions, give tone to 


muscle and nerves, relax morbid con- 
tractions, improve nutrition, and 
Renew Exhausted Nerve Force. 


HARNESS’ ELECTRO- 
PATHIC BELTS 

the test for nearly 
years, have restored 
thousands of sufferers to health and 
vigour, are guaranteed to be 
fectly genuine, and are constructed 
on sound scientific principles. The 
Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


have stood 


twenty-five 


per- 


are the Sole Proprietors and Mann- 
facturers of these now world-famed 
Curative Appliances; and, shonld 
any of our readers still have the 
least doubt as to their bona-fide cha- 
racter, they are invited to call 
without delay at the Company's 
ELECTROPATHIC and ZANDER 
INSTITUTE, 52, Oxford-street (at 
the Corner of Rathbone- place), 
London, W., where they can see the 
Belts scientifically tested, and can 


personally examine the thousands of 
unsolicited testimonials and 
reports that have been received from 
all parts of the world. 


press 











HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS have proved an inestimable 
blessing to the 


WEAK ano LANGUID. 


PAMPHLET AND CONSULTATION FREE. 



























BARNARD, BisHoP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 









































Original Manufacturers of the Celebrate! 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 





LATEST NOVELTY— 
THE “NORFOLK” PATENT. 


The most effective Stove yet introduce. Constructed 
upon purely scientific principles, combining the maximum 


of heating power with a minimum consumption of fuel. 
ustrated Catalo e ready, will be 
sent free 


pue no 
ical 


Superbly 1 


on app mn. 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH, 











| HE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 





CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases, Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


| OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
| TO THE QUEEN, 
C 
. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E., 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
| Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 











| Negrett! and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6d. 
Telephone No, 6583. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Negretti, London.” 
LIBERAL PRICES PAID 
for Choice Specimens of 
White, Black, or Pink. 
Diamond & Pearl Merchants, 
2, Gracechurch St., Cornhill, 
London, 


Est. 1772. Under the Patrohage 
of H.M. the Queen. 


Telegrams: 








Me nk, London. 
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| experienced Chemist, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), with 
recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly cure 
OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.), 
post free eight stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL 
Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq., 


LONDON, W.C. 





AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
and constantly prescribed by the moat 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
scampe. MOST INVALUABLE. 

. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street London, W. 





YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admire - 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d.. of » 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32 Berners-st., 


“DELIGHT TO MAID AND MASTER. 


NO BRUSHING REQUIRED 


FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


NUBIAN BLACKING softens and preserves 


the leather, giving a Brilliant Waterproof Polish equal to patent leather to 


Boots, Shoes, and all Leather Articles. 


Applied with a Sponge attached to the Cork. 
It beats the world as a HARNESS DRESSING. 

Lasts a week on Gentlemen’s and a month on Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF & POLISH REMAINS. 
Sold everywhere at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. 
LUSTRE MUSCOVITE for Brown Leather Boots, Bags, Harness, &c. 

Best Article made. 


Manufactory—95 to 08, GREAT SAFFRON HILI, LONDON, E.Cc. 


Reject Substitutes. 


Self Polishing. 64, per Bottle. 


the only | 


reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL | 








Asthmatic 


2s, od. 











“ Lancet,’ 
. Therowgood, 
to Emphysema of the lungs with co-cxistent bronchitis 
> appear to me 


"Harries n Weir, Esq.—“ Yo 
affect i: 
permanent relief.’ 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


“A convenient and valuable remedy,” 


“Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asth 


to be materially relieved by the Oz 


"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PlA 


Bove wy acs Dascans, o@ Post Fees Drawer 
Prices 1/6, 4/6, 86 & 21/- cor Bore 


‘London _ 


#570, New ae St., 





“HIMROD'S. 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prese:ibed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 


effects 


Among the thonsands of tes\imonials the following will 
be read with interest :— 


“ The 


it earlicr. 


“ 


only | relief I could get “ 


I have tried ev 
HIMROD’S CURE is the cnly one in which T have 
absolute confidence.” 


..“ If I had known 
—Lord Beaconsfield 
(In his dying moments) 


very remed ever invented, and 


Emily Faithfull. 


“ This isan excellent r medy far en thma.’ 


(In bis clinical lecture at the 


Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
London Hospital and 


Medical College ). 
“I have used all remedies— HIMROD’S CURE is the 


best. 


Trial samples free Wy port. 
British Depot—46, Ho! 
And also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay 
Prange 


It never failed.” 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
In Tins at 4a 3d 
born Viaduct, London. 
& Son, po & Co., 


rs, and all Wholesale Houses, 





mn 


ne 


ur Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
m; it is the only remedy which gave me 
and 4s, 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 


Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
within the Postal Union, 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON, 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCHE MAKERS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


(Late A. B, SAVORY and SONS) i2, CORNHIL41, 
LONDON, E.C. 








SILVEK AFTERNOON TEA-SERKVICE BEST SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, CHEESE SILVER LUNCHEON FRAME, 
Kichly Chased, £8 88 SCOOP, and PICKLE FORK, mm best Morocco Case, 30s. With Three Cut Glasses and Two 
‘ Silver Spoons, £3 3s. 











LLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


l parts of the World 

















rs DESSERT KNIVES and FOR KS, carved Ivory Handles, Chased Silver Vesreiee, hest Plated Blades, 30s. 
rb , £12 6s. 12 P ditto, with Pear Handles, best Plated Blades, £8 1 Silver Blades, £15 1 
DESIGNS 
and 
ESTIMATES 
free to 
: ‘ all parts of the 
ALLENGE ¢ FISH KNIVES, fine lvory ndles, Silve rrules, best Plated Blades .. ee 2 10s. Silver Blades . ee 9, World. STERLING SILVER BOWL, mounted cn 




















SILVER ¢ 
om Plinth, £8 vEii 158y £15. 12 FORKS ¢ 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! pPe A FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for At last a perfect dentifrice has been discovered. Never was 5 
{1 = ba tooth brush dipped into a preparation so delightful and so effective as 
y 9 ? SOZODONT. !t renders the teeth pearly white, gives to the breath 
} ; \ fragrant odour, extinguishing the ill humors which usually flow from 
dy t bad and neglected set of teeth, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


GLYCERINE CUCUMBER. AfeMaee SOZODONT 


as the wonderful reputation this article has } = is a composition of the purest ,and choicest ingredients of the Oriental 
obtained for softening and beautifying the Be ‘ ‘ = Vegetable Kingdom. ZEivery ingredient is known to have a 
skin and complexion has induced many : A _ o. , beneficial effect on the teeth and gums. Its antiseptic property 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous zo N 72 ' ; and aroma make it a toilet luxury. Sold by Chemists at 2s. 6d. 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and * , . pe British Dépot : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 


The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


THE AUROPHONE. 


THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 
ees AU ROP HONE is a New Scientific 
gh in Invisible Apparatus to 


inserted or w oa tate by anyone 


yet inva tab) atore ne e not stone deaf, | } : 
tt ¢ , 1 {BSOLUTELA PRED “OF COST at THE |} AN , : : BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 
AUROP HONE CO!8 ROOMS, 39, BAF ER STREET, LONDON, | . y es ; ; £25 6 | List No. ‘ 
Pamphiet sent free and post paid. 6 R wh P i 2, fo - Ine lia... 53 3a at 
78 m, 4 » ot 6 


Plinth, Prices: £20, £25. 





” 











a" 


99999 


™" 


= P art culars post free, 
. Re ally good o atte -Court Journal. 


UMBRELLAS. Oe | ie iin 465 ADDLEWY BOURNE, 
> . 4 a8, Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer. 











174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Piceadilly), 


7 couinsat 


KINAHAN’S 


LIMITED * 








EVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY J a i m : 
S.FOX &/COLimiTED] | <a , = LL 
@ PATENTEES & SOLE ot LA SS = ——— = = WHI S KY. 





STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN a F 





M APPIN & WEB B’ TRAVELLING BAGS x DRESSING CASES ——— - — 

bal : ae Special Perfumes for the Handkerchief: 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST FREE. RIS AMBRE BRMANDRER 
OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY “ie tunes CITY, LONDON. = Sees (yeni enteral 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have a — Manufacturer: MIGNOT-BOUCHER, Perfumer, 
added to their celebrated frames EXTRACT FROM COLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, a “Retained when 19, Tuc Vivienne Paris. 
decided improvements (protected by | priycee Lerren NDO p all other Foods are | | T° be obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, 
Letters Patent) which give inereased . < Highest Award Adelaide, 1887. | R\ Resageracy Chemists, Druggists, etc. | 

tability and greater Neatness to the ——s i$ rejected. s in- : —<——— 
Umbrella. Tame SapENS wee 4 TAG) valuable.”—London New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- | "”” “wes our ~. es By see (jUN_OF THE PERIOD.” 
facture the Steel specially tor all | medical adviser or nen. REGD. 
their frames and are thus able tO | gered your food. DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNEY, 1879, 
provide exceptional quality at a : - } AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 


merely nominal price over inferior | 7’"*s"('” «short FOR S BY Retail in Tins, at | 
makes. | time was wonder- INFANTS. CHILDREN, gh 1s. 6d., 28. Gd., 5s., | 


anocinnie = | AND ad 


Cc Oo Cc K L E’S pene rasigae 7 and 10s., 


| arew strona and _ of Chemists, &c. 
ANTIBILIOUS | fat, and.is now in , everywher 
+ everywhere. 
la thriving condi- P 
I | L L Ss. | tion—in fact, ‘the Wholesale. ‘of all 


wholesale houses. 


























accidental discharge impossible. 


- flower of the flock.’” 





CockKLE'’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR’ LIVER, ; CLARK H’S 


COCaasS - AREER SNES os as " (j., E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
— + rentleas < te Me with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
——— —_ — . matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ev er placed in 

the hands of the sportsman. The opening of this gun cocks it, 


(SoCKLE S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | spre and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
; FOR INDIGESTION from 20 to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. Express 
SS } Rifles, from 12 guineas. “The Gun of the Period,” wherever 

: | shown, has always taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 


(NOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS. PILLS. WITH: NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. see ties sneer it at half the price from the Maker! | Any 


FOR HEARTBURS By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and con- | returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 





centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel they give a larger | allowed. A’ choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade. G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 


- _ —,,) 
rf - oO “4 f be obts “dl any F t 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR > Sraase ANGHONL AmOKE or sae, OLD ANY OFRGE lam OF the | Lower Loveday street, irnihi Rata 
. ’ . T les grams: * Period, Birmingham.’ 
CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. se “~ . ” 

; Ry this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without 

7 ; scum or grease passing through the spout, and prevents spilling when TURE 
so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 

if 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? re 4 poured into a feeding-bottle, y 
f : Che Pannikins will fit-all the old “ Pyramid” Nursery Lamps, and can be 


ua VeriTAs—NAKED TRUTH Y tec. ef wrchased separate MAGNETIC 
N a ites ss beerheve a ui aie capa aca aa ps ~ Mag ee - TRUSS” Only Electric Truss 
to rapidls restore grey '« fad i 3 fe CLARKE’S PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS in the world. No Iron Hoops or Stee! 
hair, either in youth or age 0 and “FAIRY PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS Seek es lad eels 
I ests falling, causes: | | nian = toe » went , . » anitable 3 for — s has nou 
& &-arvet J pies, anueee — # R : “+ the best in the wort a, and Tabhiew — le ones for burning in the of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 
perfectly harniless. Y above. and for lighting passages, lobbies, «Cc, : “ cent 80 all parte of the world and we guarentescafode- 
In Cases, 10s. 6d.; of all i real wes ‘ Price of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. Sold everywhere. livery. For f ull particulars, write for Pamphlet No. I. 
dresses zs and Chem culs If any difficulty in obtaining the m, write .to CLARKE’s “ PYRAMID” Addreea, - yt’ ‘awe ogee Sogmemeate Street, 
apne : : AND “Fairy” Ligut Company, Limited, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's an Francisco, Ca! or es use our New 
VENDEN and SONS, & - 
ieteenie Agente as: R HOY 'ENDEN sn Ee Leadon: — address, Show-room—3l, Ely-place, B.C. Instrument for Home Treatment. shastedndnachnaes 
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